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GOLD RUSH JOURNAL MOST 
VALUABLE WORK ON ‘49 DAYS 


When news of California's gold discov- 
ery reached the east, Joseph Goldsborough 
Bruff was working as an artist and drafts- 
man in the Bureau of Topographical En- 
gineers in Washington, D. C. Bitten by 
the gold bug, like thousands of others, he 
decided to make the journey to California 
in the spring of 1849, and organized a 
company of young men, of which he was 
elected captain. On the Lassen Cutoff his 
company ran into disaster and abandoned 
their captain, who spent the winter in a 
starvation camp. After an absence of two 
years Bruff reached home without having 
mined an ounce of gold. 


Hundreds of men whe joined the gold 
rush kept journals, many of which have 
been published. Few were ever intended 
for publication and to a certain extent they 
are all alike. But when Bruff started West 
he did so with the intention of writing a 
book, and never for a day forgot that pur- 
pose, even when at the point of death. 
Being an artist he made hundreds of 
sketches of scenes along the way to illus- 
trate his work. Guarding his manuscript 
and sketches with his life he finally 
reached home, but found his work too 





| POEMS OF NEW MEXICO... 


Roy A. Keech has translated into 
poetry the rhythm and beauty of tradi- 
tional life in the Southwest... its rituals 
and arts, its legends and landscapes. 
Mood and spirit of Indian and Spanish- 
American cultures in distinctive style. 
Your friends will appreciate one of thes2 
gift volumes. Limited offer. 


PAGANS PRAYING. Ceremonials, ritu- 
als and rhythm dominant in Southwest 
Indian life. Understanding, beautiful in- 
terpretations of Indian art, dances, 
handcraft. Full page drawings by Pon 
Chalee, Taos Indian artist —............ $2.00 


POEMS OF NEW MEXICO. Scenes and 
sounds in New Mexico. . . luminarios, 
mesa lands, ruins, pottery makers. 
Bright and colorful glimpses into lives of 
Indians and Spanish speaking people. 
Printed from handset Lydian $1.00 


CHILDREN SING IN NEW MEXICO. 
Twelve children’s songs with piano mu- 
sic and words in Spanish and English. 
Delightful, authentic verses about the 
burro, the horny toad, tamale man, fi- 
esta dress, Indian drum, etc. Clever 
pen sketches —_........ $1.00 


DESERT CRAFTS SHOP 
636 State Street El Centro, California 
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voluminous to interest publishers at that 
time. 

Now, 95 years later, the journals and 
drawings of J. G. Bruff at last have been 
published by Columbia University Press, 
with his drawings and voluminous notes 
by the editors, Georgia Willis Read and 
Ruth Gaines. Nothing so interesting and 
comprehensive previously has been pub- 
lished on this subject. It is doubtful if any- 
thing ever will be found to equal it. His 
drawings alone are worth the price ($15), 
while the editorial notes, which required 
an unbelievable amount of patient re- 
search, are as valuable as the text of the 
journals. Altogether this is the most colos- 
sal work ever presented on the subject of 
the gold rush and will be found not only 
a document of intense human interest, but 
an indispensable reference work on the 
exciting days of ’49. Its editors and pub- 
lishers have made the most outstanding 
contribution to the literature of that 
period, in GOLD RUSH. 

—CHARLES KELLY 
e e eo 
SOUTHWEST ADVENTURE IS 
IN SANTA FE TRAIL BOOK 

The Santa Fe Trail*leads to the heart of 
the Southwest. Its history embraces a story 
of explorers, fortunes and romance from 
the time the earliest Spanish explorers 
swung up through Mexico or west from 
Florida until the advent of the railroad. 

Its travelers number into thousands, 
each with a mission, a hope, a dream of a 
new western world. To some the call was 
the lure of gold, that destroyed far more 
men than it made rich; to others it was a 
desire for high adventure or indepen- 
dence; still others bore the Holy Cross and 
became martyrs in the cause of Christian- 
ity. But whatever their incentive, each 
group had to face danger and privation, 
cruelty from nature and savages, before 
the goal of the West was attained. 

Agnes Laut, author of other historical 
works, has missed none of the drama of 
the trail in her book, PILGRIMS OF THE 
SANTA FE. The heroism and tragedy of 
this fascinating portion of American his- 
tory are traced in the stories of Narvaez, 
first Spanish explorer, the French march 
from New Orleans, the American cara- 
vans, army patrols, Mormons, Kearney’s 
army in the Mexican war, the famous In- 
dian scouts, the Forty-niners, and the rail- 
road. 

Grosset and Dunlap, New York, 1931. 
Photos, maps, index. $1.29. —A.M. 









SURVEY MADE OF NAVAJO 
AND PUEBLO SILVERWORK 


Atsidi Sani, the first Navajo to become 
a silversmith, learned his craft from 4 
Mexican between 1850 and 1870, and the 
Zufi smiths in turn were taught by the 
Navajo. These are the conclusions of John 
Adair, who has presented a readable stud 
of the American Indian metalcrafts in his 
book THE NAVAJO AND PUEBLO 
SILVERSMITHS. 

Through the cooperation of Indians 
now living, the author has been able to 
give an authentic report not only of the 
history of Indian silver work, but of the 
methods and techniques of manufacture 
down through the years. Primitive forges 
and homemade tools still are being used 
in many hogans and pueblos of the South. 
west today. 

The commercialism of Indian silver 
work began in 1899 when the Fred Har. 
vey company first began to buy bracelets 
and rings and other items from the Na- 
vajo for resale to white travelers in the 
Southwest. Previous to that time tribesmex 
made silver only for their own use and for 
occasional sale to soldiers stationed on the 
reservations. 

Through exhaustive examination of the 
principal museum collections of Navajo 
and Pueblo silver work, and through de- 
tailed observation of the tribal smiths at 
work, the author has acquired an intimate 
knowledge not only of the mechanics of 
the craft but of its place in Indian culture 
past and present. 

A chapter on origin of design is of spe- 
cial interest to those who have wondered 
about the symbolism of the figures used 
for the decoration of silver jewelry made 
by Indians. 

Much revealing information is given 
on the importance of metalcraft in the eco- 
nomic and social life of the Indians today, 
and the effects of the white man’s com- 
mercialization of the native arts. The pres- 
ent practice on the part of wholesale buy- 
ers of paying for Indian silver work by 
the ounce has resulted in lower standards 
of quality. However, good Indian silver 
and turquoise jewelry still may be ob- 
tained by buyers who are willing to pay the 
price which invariably attaches to quality. 
This book will be an invaluable aid to 
those who desire to become better judges 
of the quality of native craftsmanship. 

The author formerly was manager of 
Navajo Arts and Crafts Guild, and is now 
a sergeant in the United States Army Ait 
Forces. 

Published by University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1944. Many halftone illustrations, 
map, chart. Appendix, bibliography and 
index. 220 pages. $4.00. 

—RANDALL HENDERSON 
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DESERT 


Close-Ups 


e Since John Hilton wrote his story of 
the Holmes brothers and their lead min- 
ing at Castle Dome, in early summer, dis- 
aster has overtaken the camp. As is typi- 
cal of the desert, it came in form of a 
violent thunderstorm which flooded and 
destroyed the workings where the high 
grade galena was discovered. All machin- 
ery and equipment were lost, the men 
barely escaping with their lives. After 
surmounting disheartening obstacles 
George, although ill from overwork and 
heat, now has brought the mine back into 
production. 


e We're sure most gem cutters never 
have dreamed what really was happen- 
ing when they were polishing a rock. 
After they have read Jerry Laudermilk’s 
next story, to appear soon, those rocks 
never again will look the same. Besides 
diagrams to explain the scientific basis of 
the story, he has made drawings of eerie, 
unbelievable scenes found on_ actual 
specimens of polished geodes. 


e So far as is known the map drawn by 
Norton Allen based on sketch by author 
Marion Estergreen for this month’s 
travelog is the first ever made of the 
New Mexico cave area. Besides being a 
writer of feature articles Marion has had 
considerable verse published and is 
known as poet laureate of New Mexico. 
She has a handsome young son, with the 
navy somewhere in the Southwest Paci- 
fic, whose hobbies are mining and geol- 


ogy. 


e Although the main lures for John 
Blackford’s camera are Southwest land- 
scapes, such as appear this month in Des- 
ert Wonderlands, he is also interested in 
desert wildlife. Readers saw his winning 
photos of baby quail in the September 
issue. Soon Desert will publish more of 
his photos of birds and animals in their 
desert homes. 


e In the neat clean pueblo of Isleta 
about 12 miles south of Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, E. F. Hudson _photo- 
gtaphed the Indian outdoor ovens shown 
on this month’s cover. He says “they 
really glow in the sun, perhaps because 
of the golden colored straw used in the 
mud for their construction.’”’ In the warm 
sunlit days of autumn these ovens are 
surrounded by color—the sky is intense 
blue, great strings of brilliant peppers 
are scarlet against golden adobe walls. 








CREED OF THE DESERT 


By JUNE LEMERT PAXTON 
Yucca Valley, California 


The sun beats down on an ancient lake, 
Blue and green in the glare; 

But the water and trees can never appease, 
For tis a mirage shimmering there. 
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WALK SLOWLY 


By CONSTANCE WALKER 
Los Angeles, California 


Walk slowly when you reach the desert’s rim 
In friendly greeting to the noble band 

Of Joshuas on the iridescent strand, 

For sudden brilliance may seem strangely grim. 
A million stars have let their splinters limn 
The unity of earth and sky—in sand; 

And one may touch a warm and kindly hand 
As golden trumpets clearly herald Him. 


Be still—be still—no longer rushed and tense 
And let the gleaming hush at last relate 
The triumph of a spirit filled with peace! 
For evil has no power or eloquence 
To conquer poise the silence can translate 
Where those who trusted God have found 

surcease. 

e e ° 


DESERT LAND 


By HELEN L. VOGEL 
San Diego, California 


And all about the everlasting hills 

Rise, to fold in with protecting arms 

The undulating sands, the washes, fills, 

The ranches nesting deep within the palms. 


All moon-washed like a meteor’s afterglow, 

Is the aura on the desert’s brow, 

To rim each silent shape or thing below 

With light suffused that Night can but endow. 


That space of quiet animates, at length, 

Night, so peace becomes a living force, 

And flows through earth and man in hidden 
strength, 

An inflow deeper than the ocean’s course. 


And when at dawn, the everlasting hills 

Cast aside their purple robes for rose, 

The Day unlocks her treasure chest and spills 

Her gems, and every hour wears regal clothes. 
e e * 


TAKE ME BACK TO THE 
PANAMINTS 


By Marcus Z. LYTLE 
San Diego, California 


Take me back to the Panamints 
Where the world is desert and sky! 
Lay me under a pinon bough, 
Leave me alone, to die! 


Take me back to the sagebrush plain 

That shawls old Telescope Peak, 

Where the silence is vast as the spread of space 
With only the wind to speak! 


Leave me here in the umbered rock 

That sentinels Emigrant Pass, 

Where the Panamint daisies tongue the snow 
High over a salt morass! 


Take me back to the Panamints 
Ere I lose the dimming trail! 
Turn my eyes to the rising moon, 
My ears to the desert gale! 

a e e 


SAND DUNES AND SAGE 


By Leta M. WILLHITE 
Fresno, California 


I would never ask for more than this: 
—or care how fleetly time goes by— 
The low-crooning winds that deserts kiss 
and pale mauve tones of the western sky. 


No one heart could forever hold 
all of this beauty for its own 

While gaunt mountains loom in serrate mould 
as giant breakers that the ocean’s thrown, 


And wind tossed dunes all alined 
in deep shadowed tawny curves 
Where its vast floors of sagebrush wind 
beyond the sand dunes’ swerves. 
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Land That God Forgot 


By Q. D. SPIVENS 
Banning, California 


Land of the starlit diadem, 
Low hanging gems afire, 

Lighting the path of hope 
Leading to heart’s desire. 


Land of down drifting moonglow 
Lighting the darkest nook, 
Changing by limn of silver 
The land that God forsook. 


Land of Cibola’s legend, 
Hoarder of Golden Fleece, 

Land of the gift of silence, 
Place of eternal peace. 


Land of healing sunshine, 
Giver of health and ruth, 
Haven for humble and lowly, 

Abode of simple truth. 


Land of surcease of sorrow, 
Healer of blighted pride, 

Land for the sorely stricken, 
Refuge whatever betide. 


Land for a new beginning, 
Freedom in humble cot, 

Home for the disenchanted— 
The desert—‘‘that God forgot.” 


WILLING BONDAGE 


By MARION ESTERGREEN 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


The desert is my only home, 

Vast ocean waves of sand 
Stretch endlessly; where lone winds roam 
The stately yuccas stand. 


The desert weaves its magic spell 
Around the turbulent heart, 

Ill thoughts die and all is well. 

I feel new rapture start. 


Where gusts of cleansing desert air 
Purify the multitude 
It holds my heart a captive here 
Of peaceful solitude! 
e e & 


TO THE SALTON SEA 


By EDWIN STEET 

Whittier, California 
Soft and blue the twilight glows, 
Yuccas sway in the winds of night, 
The sun rays dance where the grey trail shows 
While little waves break in silvery lace 
On lonely shore, by silent waste 
A sombre vigil keeping. 


Beyond are mountains white and cold, 

The plan of the ages their secrets hold, 

The slopes in purple shadows lie 

While above are peaks both bold and high. 
The peace of the stars drifts down from above 
Soft and tender as the Salton Sea 

Whispering a note of mystery. 


Oh, wide spread shimmering sea 

With shore line dim and low, 

Thou art a Mecca in a sandy stretch 

Where. beauteous verbenas grow 

Draped in wondrous tintings 

At dawn and set of sun, 

With a spectral moon hanging low in the sky 
To light it when day is done. 


DESERT DICTATOR 


By IRENE BRUCE 
Reno, Nevada 
Only the sun is a dictator here: 
With wind he orders release 
From bartering creed and trespassing fear, 
And the sands in return build peace. 





DESERT NIGHT 


By CHESNEY W. CARVER 
San Marino, California 


Come, walk with me on a desert road at night, 
The sage is sweet, slight mystic noises speak 

And when it’s dark, the Milky Way unfolds 
A lighted path across the sparkling sky. 


Some far off sound may reach the listening ear— 
The pulsing rhythm of a distant heavy train 
Or the weird polyphony of a single lean 
coyote— 
But over all, a soothing stillness reigns. 


In deep content, unharried by the throngs 
That jostle thru the market place and crowd 
The thoroughfares of eager, restless men, 
Let's humbly walk and breathe the fragrant 
air. 
e e a7 


CACTUS BLOOM 


By GEORGE Scott GLEASON 
Flagstaff, Arizona 


He who has not beheld its scarlet 
Adorning the sand-swept floor, 

Nor felt the sting, sharp, oh sharp of thorn 
Knows but naught of desert lore. 


Scarlet! Oh beautiful scarlet! 

He who has not seen its glow, 

Much that the desert holds has not been his, 

He has missed too much of beauty, I know. 
‘J e e 


DESERT NIGHT 


By MABEL WILTON 
Los Angeles, California 


Night, a wild black desert steed, 
Descends from lofty heights 

To gallop madly o’er the desert land 
Until the first pink fingers 

Of a desert dawn 

Reach out to touch him— 

Then he is gone. 


PROVIDENCE 


By FRANCES HOPKINS 
Newark, New Jersey 


Men have cursed 

The secretive desert 

In their thirst. 

Had they but known, 

Their succor stood 

In cacti, barrier-grown. 
* o e 


DON’T TREAD ON ME! 


By Mrs. J. C. Davis 
San Bernardino, California 


Coiled into a living spring 

For the lightning stroke he makes, 
Swifter than a lightning flash, 

Roused and heady, he awakes! 
How the sound reverberant 

Of his whirring castanets 
Pales the cheek and sends the heart 

Beating to the time he sets! 
All the air is redolent, 

Odorous, as of muscat bloom— 
Or of faded mignonette 

In a closely shuttered room. 
Slowly, now his coils relax. 

Slowly, but without’ a pause; 
Hasting not and resting not— 

Thus His Majesty withdraws! 
Orderly his slow retreat 

To the long roll’s sonorous sound; 
Muffled now, his war drum’s beat, 

Ceaseless, comes from underground. 
Sound to bate the bravest breath; 

Sound that might the dead awake; 
Music for the Dance of Death! 

Tocsin of the Rattlesnake! 
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EN YEARS ago, if you had sug- 
gested to George and Kenneth 
Holmes that someday they would 
be lead miners, they would have laughed 
and passed it off as one of those things 
that just couldn’t happen. 
The Holmes brothers are gold miners. 
Until recently, they always had been gold 
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George and Kenneth Holmes are gold miners—but now they’re mining lead. A few years ago they would 
have laughed if you had mentioned lead to them—but that was before Pearl Harbor. Today, at the long- 
deseried mining camp in the Castle Domes of western Arizona, they have accomplished a conversion from the 
minitig of gold nuggets to lead for bullets. The jangling sounds issuing from the shafts, the groaning of trucks 
hauling the ore to the mill on the Gila, are like spectral sounds, for since the days following World War I, Castle 
Dome had been a ghost mining camp ... not quite a ghost camp. For Eliza de Luce stayed on through the years, 
her fcrith in its comeback never wavering. She became known as Queen of the Castle Dome, mistress of a realm 
of silent wilderness gilded by glorious sunrises, colored by cactus flowers and scented with sage. Now her con- 
viction has been justified, as she sees the Holmes brothers bring war-vital lead from the depths of her holdings. 


Nuggets to Rullets at Castle Dome 


By JOHN W. HILTON 


Photographs by Harlow Wellesley Jones 


miners. Most folks will remember their 
rich strike at the Silver Queen mine (later 
called the Golden Queen) near Mojave, 
California, in 1933. It was one of the most 
important gold discoveries in United 
States in the present century. They sold 
out five months after the strike for $3,- 
170,000. 


















































I remember talking with George 
Holmes soon after the famous bonanza 
had been uncovered. He told me they were 
selling out and I asked him what he would 
do with all the money. 

“Oh, we're going to keep on prospect- 
ing,” he said. ‘“There’s nothing like it in 
the world. It’s ‘clean money’ when it 
comes fresh from the ground, and there 
are More mines yet to be found in the 
West than have been uncovered up to 
now.” He smiled with that far away look 
that comes when he talks about prospect- 
ing. Mining is a grand game, he said, and 
the only thing to mine is gold and silver. 

Following the sale of the Silver Queen 
in 1934, little was heard of the Holmes 
family for several years. In its first issue 
in November, 1937, Desert Magazine told 
about the customs mill Kenneth Holmes 
had installed on the banks of the Colorado 
river near Yuma, Arizona. At that time the 
Holmes were prospecting and developing 
some claims in the nearby Cargo Mucha- 
cho mountains, notably the Padre y Madre 
mine which had been discovered by Mexi- 
catt prospectors many years before. The 
mill was a success but the mines hardly 
were paying their own way. Then one 
morning after a heavy cloudburst Kenneth 
was walking along the base of a hill near 
one of their diggings and saw a ledge the 
flash flood had uncovered. It was a rich 
find and from then on the mill hummed 
with high grade ore. Kenneth still smiles 
with satisfaction when he tells about the 
first $20,000 brick of gold from the Padre 
y Madre. 





Mrs. De Luce has two claims to fame. 
For many years she has been the 
“guardian goddess” and moving 
spirit of Castle Dome. When others 
left the mining camp she stayed on, 
her faith in its comeback unshaken. 
Her other claim to the spotlight is the 
achievement of her favorite grand- 
son. Her treasured photo of him 
shows a small boy trying to stand on 
his head. That small boy is today’s 
outstanding war correspondent 
Daniel De Luce. 














































“It was the prettiest gold I ever saw,” 
he said, ‘‘and we kept pouring others like 
it until the war started.” 

Recently I spent a day with George 
Holmes. “Pearl Harbor changed a lot of 
things,” he said. “Gold didn’t seem so 
important after that. The metals needed 
for war were copper, zinc, tin, aluminum, 
lead, and others. We immediately made 
plans to transfer our operations to one of 
the strategic minerals.” 

And that is why the Holmes brothers 
went to Castle Dome, Arizona, and re- 
opened the old lead mine there. 

The first time my wife Eunice and I 
visited Castle Dome it was a ghost camp. 
Everywhere was evidence of intensive op- 
eration at some previous date. Old mines 
and dumps from the early Mexican dig- 
gings in this area dotted the hills. But 
since the period of World War I there had 
been little activity except the assessment 
work done by a few hopeful claim owners 
who still had faith in the revival of the old 
field. The old Mexican miners’ shacks, 


made of ocotillo stalks plastered with mud 
gradually were crumbling away, and the 
unpainted lean-tos of a previous genera- 
tion of miners were empty. Their windows 
were gone and their sagging doors were 
open to the desert wind. 

Mr. Hack lived on one side of the 
wash in the largest house in camp and 
made pets of the desert quail. On the other 
side lived Eliza de Luce, ‘Queen of Castle 
Dome.”’ Old prospectors had mentioned 
her by that title long before my initial visit 
to Castle Dome when I learned her name. 

Mrs. de Luce has lived at Castle Dome 
many years, under conditions that most 
people would regard as hardships. But 
she would not have traded her colorful do- 
main in the Castle Domes for the finest 
home in the grandest city in the world. 
After all, she owned the sunrise that each 
morning gilded the great dome of the 
mountains overlooking her camp, the 
glorious flowers that crowned the giant 
saguaro each season, the desert birds 
which nest in large numbers in the shel- 


Art Warner, brother-in-law of the Holmes brothers and mine foreman, inspects a 
wheelbarrow of high grade. This ore is nearly pure galena and carbonates 
and it would be a waste of time to mill it. 























































tered coves and ravines of the serrated 
Castle Domes, the silhouette of needle-like 
Picacho peak against the sunset of the 
western skies. She never tired of telling ys 
of the glories of her realm—and we agreed 
with her. 

“And then,” she said, “there is my 
mine. The camp will boom again someday, 
and I have the finest holdings in the dis. 
trict.” 

This first visit with Mrs. de Luce was 
years before World War II, and I tried not 
to show my skepticism when she began 
telling me about the wealth that remained 
to be discovered in the old mine tunnels 
beneath the surface. I had heard this sort 
of thing in every ghost town I ever had 
visited where one or more of the old timers 
remained. It will be her turn to smile when 
she reads this, for it was Mrs. de Luce’s 
mine which the Holmes group leased. 
Lead is being hauled out in millions of 
pounds from five shafts on her old prop- 
erty. The longer I live on the desert the 
less I am inclined to discount the state. 
ments and the hopes of the old-timers. 

On my most recent trip to Castle Dome 
I accompanied Colonel Senay and Major 
Church of the U. S. Army on their final 
trip of inspection to the army campsites 
which had been abandoned in the Yuma 
county area. I induced them to stop at 
Castle Dome, just for a fleeting glimpse 
of the old mining camp. On the well- 
graded Yuma-Quartzsite road we passed 
trucks hauling lead ore to the mill on the 
Gila river, and other trucks hauling water 
to the camp at Castle Dome. 

The Holmes brothers were inclined to 
apologize for their housing and camp fa- 
cilities. But they have made their men 
comfortable despite the obstacles of ta- 
tioning, priorities, transportation and red 
tape. For lunch in the cook shack we had 
meat and beans and salad, all well pre- 
pared, and hot tortillas served by the smil- 
ing senoritas who run this part of the es- 
tablishment. I could get along very well on 
such fare. George Holmes pointed out that 
they could not build for permanency be- 
cause the government might decide at any 
time that the lead supply is adequate, and 
make it necessary to close down. 

In the meantime the Castle Dome mines 
are making an important contribution to 
the national stock pile of lead. Last year 
they produced 3,000,000 pounds of the 
heavy inetal, and this year the output has 
increased. Castle Dome is the fifth largest 
producer of lead in the state of Arizona— 
and who knows when it may move ahead 
to a higher place, for the “Holmes luck’ 
seems to be holding out. 

The Holmes brothers discuss their op- 
erations with extreme modesty, but listen- 
ing to their story I had a feeling that luck 
is a very minor element in their success. 
At a depth of 140 feet they decided to g0 
prospecting underground by running 4 
cross-cut tunnel. Instead of making this 
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© serrated | cross-cut in the direction of existing veins 
needle-like they ventured out in unproved ground. 
set of the I do not know whether it was a sound 
F telling us theory or a good hunch, but after a bore of 
We agreed F 190 fect it led them to a virgin five-foot 
' vein of high grade ore. Incidentally, this 
cre 1s my § discovery will make the difference be- 
1 someday, f tween mining bullets at a loss and at a 
in the dis. profit. They knew when they started that 
their chances of making money in the 
Luce was J ead mining business were very slim. They 
I tried not J only hoped to get the job done and lose as 
she began # fittie as possible. Many such mines are 
remained § financed with government money. When 
ne tunnels | the war ends suddenly the government, 
d this sort | pot the miners, will take the loss. But in 
ever had this project the Holmes were spending 
old timers J their own money and taking their own 
mile when § chances. They have never sold stock to 
de Luce’s | finance their mining operations, and they 
ip leased. | intend to adhere to that policy. They pre- 
uillions of J fer to lose their own money if the venture 
old prop- | fils, and take the winnings if there is a 
desert the profit. 
toi: We wanted to see this virgin vein so ies 2 
tle Dome | gladly accepted an invitation to go under- . pie . 
nd Major ground. The hoist was a primitive affair— One of the main shafts on the Arizona lead property. 
— = a huge ore bucket lowered on a steel cable 
he vom driven by a gasoline engine. 
> a They gave us “hard hats” and carbide 
. pers lamps and led us to the rim of the shaft. 
the oan The bucket swung free over the top of the 
ve pas hole. The trick of going down in the mine 
ti onde was to reach out and get a firm grip on the 
ing walt cable and then pull oneself over the edge 
of the bucket as it swung to and fro over 
— the shaft entrance. It would carry two pas- 
camp fa sengers, one with his feet in the bucket 
aie ae and the other standing on the edge cling- 
a ing to the cable above. 
eo George Holmes and Colonel Senay 
- cae al went down first. As they disappeared in 
well pre- the blackness below I recalled that only 
the smil- a few days before the colonel had told me 
S the a he did not like going underground. He 
welt had taken a dislike to the experience dur- 
al that ing his days in the dugouts in France in 
ency World War I. But he was grinning as he 
de at any dropped down the shaft, so I guess he had 
sate. aan forgotten about his inhibitions against un- 

: derground. 
ne mau Major Church and I went down next. It 
itioa a wasn't an unpleasant trip after we got our 
Last yeat balance on the bucket. The only mishap 
s of the was when I smelled something burning, 
ttput foe and discovered my pants were on fire. I 
h largest was standing on the edge of the bucket and 
iawn the major was so interested in everything 
ve ual that was going on he forgot for a moment 
og ale there was a live flame on his carbide lamp. 

He was holding it against my leg. 

Holmes took us along the drift in the 
heit op: original mine to the working face where 
at i 

luc 
<a George Holmes and John Hilton 
ed to g0 ready to ride the bucket down the 
nning 4 shaft. They are wearing “iron hats” 
ing this provided for the occasion. 
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men were breaking down ore. Frankly, it 
was a little disappointing. There were no 
glittering cubes of galena—just grey- 
brown rock. However, we were assured 
that it was pay ore. This rock was being 
loaded by the muckers into a bucket simi- 
lar to the one that brought us down the 
shaft, then pulled along some tracks to the 
shaft and hoisted to the surface where it 
was loaded in ore trucks for the mill. 

Then we entered a cross-cut tunnel that 
comes in at right angles. Originally this 
had been an exploratory tunnel, and the 
rock ceiling was so low I was continually 
bumping my iron hat on its projections. 
Two hundred feet does not seem very far 
on the surface, especially on the desert, but 
in an underground tunnel chiseled out of 
solid rock it is quite a walk. At the end 
of the walk we emerged in a chamber 
where the new vein had been tapped. Here 
the picture that met our gaze was worth 
many times the inconvenience of such a 
trip. We were in a natural jewelry store 
that glittered in the light of our carbide 
lamps like something in a fairy tale. Short 
drifts had been started both ways along the 
course of the vein. It was a mineral collec- 
tor’s paradise and a miner’s dream come 
true. 

Masses of finely crystallized carbonates 
of lead (cerrusite and anglesite) formed a 
snowy background for nodules of silvery 
metallic galena (lead sulphide) which re- 
flected our lights like dazzling jewels, 
with here and there crystal masses of 
fluorite and bright green silver stains to 
finish off the color display. 

Kenneth Holmes demonstrated for us 
a gadget which is a sort of pneumatic rock 


At the mill, ore is ground fine and 
separated by a series of “jig” tables. 
Here George Holmes inspects con- 
centrates at the end of the last table. 


drill used to break the ore loose overhead, 
dropping it on the floor ready to be 
mucked out. With such a tool one good 
miner can stope out a tremendous tonnage 








Another truckload of ore goes into 
the mill on the Gila river. 


of this type of ore in a day. As the miners 
strip the ore from the walls of country 
rock on each side of the chamber. plat. 
forms are built to enable them to work 
higher and eventually to a point as near 
the surface as is safe. This system of min. 
ing rock from the bottom up is very effi. 
cient as gravity does part of the work. 
Those of us who spend much of our 
time on the desert become so accustomed 
to blinding light that it seldom is a subject 
of conversation or concern, but after ap 
hour or more in the depths of a mine with 
nothing but carbide lamps, the desert sun- 
shine strikes one with an impact so daz. 
zling as to be almost painful. When our 
eyes became adjusted, Arthur Warner, 
mine foreman, showed us his pile of high 
grade. Here, specimens of ore too rich to 
go through the mill were piled for sep. 
arate shipment. Arthur is a brother-in-law 
of George and Kenneth and shares their 
pride in the new strike. I am ashamed to 
admit that when our hosts insisted, we 
took still more specimens from this glitter. 
ing pile of rock, which in the sunlight 
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semed cven more dazzling than the crys- 


tls we had seen below the surface. 


At another shaft we watched ore being 
loaded on trucks by a small skip loader, 
ysed to reduce manpower. This equipment 
is utilized whenever practicable. As we 
were staiding there I saw in a pile of ore 
what appeared to be a piece of rusted steel 
with. crystals of galena and fluorite at- 
tached to one side. I showed it to George. 


He explained that it was an old mining 
wedge used in the mines at Castle Dome 
in the days before dynamite was available. 
Holmes’ men have been cleaning out some 
of the old shafts, obtaining ore once dis- 
carded because it was too low grade to be 
recovered by the crude methods then in 
use. In this old rubble several relics of the 
early mining days have been recovered. In 
addition to the old wedges they have 
found ancient cowhide buckets, old jugs 
and bottles with the makers’ names and 
dates blown in, and enough tools to set up 
quite a museum of antiquated mining 
equipment. One of the items is a news- 
paper dated October 27, 1873. 

As the ore is taken out it is hauled to a 
mill located on the Gila river to the south. 
This mill handles 100 tons of rock daily, 
and Kenneth is as proud of his high per- 
centage of recovery, as is George of the 
way he keeps the ore rolling out of the 


mine shafts. 


Those sacks of drab colored concen- 
trates, however, do not fully take the place 
of the glittering gold bricks which the 
Holmes brothers are accustomed to ex- 
tracting from the ore they mine. These 
men have gold in their blood, and when 
the war clouds break away they will be 


back with their first love 


cious metal. 


OCTOBER, 








mining pre- 


These are some of the crewmen of the Arizona Lead company at Castle Dome. 











In this part of the shaft, ore is being “ pulled” from a chute which leads to a stope 
above. When the bucket is filled, it is wheeled out to the main shaft where it is 
drawn to the surface. 















Golden Kabbithrush is 
Dy dian Chewing- gum 


By MARY BEAL 


( ] F YOU have seen Goldenrod’s tossing yellow plumes 
flood the autumn weeks with lavish color, Goldenrod 


and autumn always are linked together in your thoughts. 
On the desert there are cousins of Goldenrod that play a like 


part, often much more spectacular because of their amazing 


abundance. These are the Rabbitbrushes, sometimes called 
Golden Bush, which is the literal meaning of its scientific name, 
Chrysothamnus, but Rabbitbrush has been recognized for many 
years as the common name both by botanists and non-botanists. 

Vast expanses of arid gravelly plains and mesas of the Mojave 
desert and the Great Basin area of Nevada and Utah are dom- 
inated by the bright gold of Rabbitbrush in countless numbers. 
One of the Sunflower family’s most prominent western mem- 
bers, these low rounded shrubs frequently form dense stands to 
the exclusion of nearly everything else. Most of the species are 
many-branched shrubs of the open plains and foothills, some 
of them favoring alkaline soils, varying from 2 to 5 feet in 
height and as broad or broader, growing from a deep taproot, 
usually several loose-barked trunks from a single base. 

They are more or less strongly odorous, the stems clothed 
with a closely-packed felty covering of wooly hairs often infil- 
trated with a resinous substance. The leaves are narrow, and 
the heads of small, tubular, rayless flowers are assembled in 
showy clusters at the ends of the branches, completely covering 
the bush with a brilliant mantle of gold throughout autumn, 
proving a magnet for bees and other insects. 

Indians made a yellow dye from the boiled flowers and used 
the straight stems for arrows, wickerwork, and windbreaks 
about their garden patches. A decoction made from the twigs 
of one species was used as a remedy for coughs and chest pains. 
The Pahute Indians of Utah, Nevada and adjacent California 
evolved a chewing gum from the masticated wood and inner 
bark by chewing it slowly to a pulp and spitting out the refuse 
fibers until only a little mass of pure rubber was left. Some 
groups also formed balls with these wads of gum for youthful 
games. 

This special Indian chewing gum brought attention to the 
presence of rubber in Rabbitbrush and led to investigation by 
University of California scientists. We are told the first samples 
of this rubber for scientific study were chewed out of Rabbit- 
brush by Indians of Benton, California, in 1918. Twenty-five 
pounds of it were produced by human jaws! Chrysil is the name 
adopted for this particular rubber. It is not a latex, which comes 
from a milky sap, but it is high grade and vulcanizes readily, 
ranking next to rubber from Brazil and the Malay Peninsula. 
To extract chrysil the brush must be cut and crushed and then 
ground fine enough to separate the rubber particles from the 
mass of fibers by flotation. Since the commonest species hap- 
pens to be the one with a feasible rubber content, the name 
Rubber Rabbitbrush has been suggested as appropriate for our 
featured species, 

Chrysothamnus nauseosus 

This very complex species has been subdivided into 22 recog- 
nized varieties which can be separated into the grey forms and 
the green forms, according to the color of matted wooly hairs 
felting the herbage. All forms have a stout, woody, shreddy- 
barked base and numerous branches which produce annually 
a multitude of slender, erect, flexile twigs, each ending in a 
rounding cyme of small golden flowers, splendidly in evidence 
from August to November. Of the grey-felted varieties, 
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Despite the name that botanists gave it, Rubber Rabbit. 
brush has a pleasing aromatic fragrance, suggestive 
of tropical fruits. 


gnaphalodes is the common one on gravelly or sandy mesas, 
benches, and slopes of the Mojave desert, adjacent Inyo and 
Mono counties, western Nevada and northern Arizona. The 
very many slender young twigs are tough and pliable, with 
scanty foliage, the very narrow leaves an inch or less long and 
often recurved, falling early. The herbage has a pleasing aro- 
matic fragrance, suggestive of tropical fruits. The grey forms 
are more apt to be scattered about than the green ones but this 
variety often forms belts of considerable extent, perhaps the 
largest area being one in the western Mojave desert 30 miles 
long by 2 miles wide. 

The variety speczosus, densely leafy to the summit of the grey 
or greenish-white twigs, is especially handsome because of the 
amazing abundance of golden-yellow flowers, the corollas 
longer and the round-topped cyme rather loose. The widely- 
linear stiff leaves are up to 2 inches long. The pale grey coat: 
ing of matted wool is partly deciduous, the leaves then becom- 
ing greenish. You'll find it in eastern California, western Ne- 
vada and Arizona but not in great abundance. 

Variety consimilis is the green form common on alkaline 
flats of the Great Basin, extending from Utah and Nevada to 
California and well down into Arizona and New Mexico. The 
slender erect twigs are very leafy, the thread-like leaves an inch 
or two long and somewhat resinous, the compact felty covering 
of the stems yellowish-green. The congested flower clusters ate 
pyramidal or cylindric, blooming from July to November. 

A robust green variety is viridulus, the rather stout, rigid 
stems densely felted with yellowish-green, and leafy to the top, 
the narrow leaves green but slightly hairy on both sides, the 
herbage having a heavy disagreeable odor. The involucres are 
hairless but sticky with a resinous exudation. The pyramidal or 
globose cyme is densely crowded, the corollas with noticeably 
long, narrow, spreading lobes. It grows in western Nevada and 
the Mono and Inyo county deserts of California. 

Another very leafy robust variety is graveolens, the straight 
erect twigs yellowish-green to nearly white, their matted felt 
compact and smooth, the leaves broadly linear, the flower heads 
crowded into flat-topped or rounding cymes. It is found in the 
Death Valley region and wide adjoining areas, from Nevada 
and Utah to New Mexico, often appearing in dense extensive 
stands. 


Variety mohavensis inhabits well-drained soil not obviously 
alkaline, from the west side of Owens Valley, through westem 
Mojave desert to the desert slopes of the San Bernardino mout- 
tains. Its green-felted, wand-like branches often nearly leafless 
and rush-like, the few leaves thread-like, the flower clusters 
congested, rounded or somewhat elongated. Quite common 1 
Joshua Tree national monument. 
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View from inside Lower Cave, sometimes called Ceremonial Cave from Taos Indian legend of ancient human sacrifices offered 
before the entrance. U.S. Forest Service photo, courtesy Paul Albright. 


Cave Where Rrujas Dwell 


When Marion Estergreen asked Taosefios about going to some caves which she had heard were about twelve 
miles north of town, most of the answers were indefinite, some evasive, others warning. Brujas, they said, haunted 
the lower cave. By day they assumed the shape of rabbits, but at nightfall the spirits roamed the cave area, and no 
sensible person would go near. Besides, there were dark legends of human sacrifices on the great boulder before 
the granite entrance. As to the upper cave, they were even more dubious. As one old-timer put it, “There jest ain't 
none, and don’t let nobody kid ya.” But not being among the “sensible ones,” Marion went anyway—to the haunted 
cave and to the cave that didn’t exist! 


By MARION ESTERGREEN 


= " ” OW FAR are these caves and falls from Taos?” I 
a asked Bert Phillips, one of Taos’ foremost artists. He 
was the only person I could find who had visited the 

caves. 

“They are located about 12 miles from Taos by way of Arroyo 
Seco village,’”’ he replied. “I visited the lower cave last year . . . 
took two Pueblo Indian models with me. Had a hard time get- 
ting them to accompany me. You know the Taos Pueblo Indians 
believe the lower cave is haunted by brujas—spirits or witches 
that take the form of rabbits by day, and roam that area unre- 


Senor Martinez the adobe maker, and companions, in 
wagon which took the Estergreen party to the cave area. 
View near Arroyo Seco village in Sangre de Cristo moun- 
tains. Photo by L. Pascual Martinez, Carson national 
forest ranger. 
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stricted by night. The Indians say the upper cave is not haunted. 
I have never been there.” 


The artist caught my expression of interest. ‘““This canyon,’ 
he continued, “where the caves, cliffs and waterfalls are located 
is about two miles from the little village of Arroyo Seco at the 
foot of the Arroyo Seco range of mountains between Rio Hondo 
canyon and Arroyo Seco canyon. The cave canyon has no offi- 
cial name. Nor have the caves.” 


The next day Mary Lattimer, another artist friend, Brownie 
Moore and I drove by car to Arroyo Seco village. There we hired 
an old adobe maker, Nieves Martinez, and his young son to 
drive us to the caves in their wagon. The trail was far too rough 
to attempt by car. 


“Is there really an upper cave?’ I asked Sefior Martinez, 
who answered in broken English, “Yes, my son say he have been 
there many time.” 


Few people in Taos ever had heard of these caves, and fewer 
had visited them. One old-timer had said, “Yep, I have heared 
tell of a haunted cave in them mountains. I ain’t never been 
there. And as fer that there upper cave this here artist been tell- 
ing you about, well, there jest ain’t none, and don’t let nobody 
kid ya on that score, lady.” ‘With that the old villager had let go 
a stream of tobacco juice between his grey-white beard without 
moving a muscle from his position against the lamp post. 

The breeze was freighted with the pungent perfume of juni- 
per and pifion which, as we rode higher, mingled with the good 
earthy smell of horses as they sweated and tugged to carry their 
load up the hilly incline. 





hour, the trail ended in a natural parking spot between two 
mountains with the deep unnamed canyon on our left. We were 
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at the entrance below the large, yawning cave. On closer exam- it 

ination the cliffs which housed the cave were not lava rock, but <i é 

grey granite, cut and carved by the elements for many centuries. ‘“ 9 
a 


A huge lone boulder stood by the entrance of the deserted look- 
ing cave. So this was Sacrificial Rock of which the Indian 
legends whisper tales of human sacrifices! 

Legends, Indian born, sprang to mind. In ancient days, so the 
stories go, during pagan ceremonies of warring tribes who came 
to steal and plunder from the peaceable Taos Pueblos, human | 
sacrifices were made on this boulder. In this high walled cat- 
yon a group of Taos Indians tried to hide from their evil pur 
suers only to be found and put to death. The brujas that roam 
this area are thought to be evil witches and must be avoided by 
all sensible Indians. 

At that moment, although it was nearly 10:30 in the mort- 
ing, the sun came up making a dramatic appearance, gleaming 
down from the crevical rock cliffs like a halo above a shrine. It 
shone on the group of green-white aspens shimmering among 
the fir and pine. An occasional pine, tall and stately, rose above 
shrubs of dwarf juniper and birch. 

“Let's send the boy back for our lunch and pillows while we 
explore the cave,” suggested Mary. 

We entered the amphitheater-like cavern. The insistent hum 
of hurrying water droned in our ears. One interesting feature of 
ae cave was a side cavern at one end which goes back about ten 
reet. 

The main cave is 50 feet deep, 100 feet wide and about 70 
feet high. Solid rock forms the walls and ceiling, but not the 
floor, which is of soft dirt. The cave was devoid of insect of 
vegetable life. 

Mary had gone on to the side cavern while I stood and lis 


tened to the metallic click of the falls echo back and forth in the 
dark hollow cave. 





Marion Estergreen back from the falls trip and ready to 
write her story. Photo by Leo Zilavy. 
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© “Will you look at this!” Mary was pointing at something. I 
sexpected to feel a bruja swish past me. Then I laughed! When 
“my eyes became accustomed to the darkness I saw a ladder made 


'of small pine tree trunks. It had been placed to the roof of the 


mock cavern. Closer examination revealed a hole in the granite 
mock ceiling large enough to permit the passage of a very small 


, erson. 


| We asked the Martinez boy, who had just returned with the 


Munch and pillows, to climb to the cave room above. He called 
‘down through the opening that there was an enclosed, dark 


Favern uy grande (very large) with only the one opening. 
‘That description would have to suffice, for besides being too 
Marge to get through the opening, I was very eager to try to find 
ithe upper cave before lunch. 


Mary wished to sketch the peculiar granite formation of the 


diffs, and Brownie didn’t like to hike. They stayed at the lower 
‘cave while Sefior Martinez, his boy and I started on our three- 
‘fourths mile ascent to the upper cave. It was about 11 o'clock on 


that fine August morning. As the Martinez boy had been to the 
upper cave, he was our guide. I marveled at his agility as he 
scrambled over the rocks like a young mountain goat. He and 
his father would break the trail for me to follow through the 
tangle of fir trees and underbrush by the creek. I would have to 
crawl on my hands and knees in many places. 

The slopes of the mountains where we detoured from the 
creek bed were so steep in places we had to pull ourselves by 
grasping protruding shrubs of juniper and oak, using rocks for 
footholds. Bluebells looking like blue stars in the rock crevices, 
grew more turquoise as we climbed higher. Tiny wild straw- 
berries, far sweeter than any I ever had eaten, grew in grassy 
patches by the creek beds. 


Remote cave and waterfall located in an unnamed canyon 

north of Taos, New Mexico. Unknown photographer mis- 

takenly labeled it Lucero Falls, but they are not in Lucero 
Canyon. U.S. Forest Service photo, Albright album. 
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As the season advances, a gay succession of flowers carpet 
the mountain sides and wave in the high-altitude breeze—the 
red and yellow columbine, scarlet Indian paintbrush, the pink- 
throated blue pentstemon or the scarlet beard-tongue variety, 
red gilia, dainty purple verbenas, the rare star-shaped mentzelia 
which opens in the evening or when fooled by a sudden after- 
noon darkening of the sky for a thunderstorm, and a charming 
azure species of the gentian. 

The saucy blue jay with his handsome crest dominates this 
region with his gay chatter. 

We came to a steep cliff green with protruding dwarf juniper 
and flowering blue stargrass. But the earth was too loose for 
footholds, so we had to find another way to climb. I sat down 
on a boulder and listened to the gurgle of the water. I was tired. 
I felt that somehow we had missed the way to the upper cave, 
“nd was ready to give up when the boy appeared from around 
che bend with joyful yells, ‘It is there, it is there!’’ He pointed 
around the mountain. 

Resuming our climb up the creek bed, pushing brush twigs 
from our faces and sidestepping rocks it was but a short dis- 
tance to the brown-grey cliffs which housed the upper cave. 
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This spot held none of the eerie loneliness of the lower cave. 
The stillness was broken only by the soft sound of falling 
water as the slender lacy waterfall spun a silver thread across 
the deep, dark cave and fell into the flower-edged pool below. 

Sefior Martinez, his son and I rested on the grassy creek bank 
and looked down the steep canyon. It is a wild, untouched wil- 
derness with vegetation so heavy and thick it is impossible to 
travel even by horseback. The rough canyon is adorned with red- 
stemmed dogwood, wild mock orange, snowberry shrubs, choke 
cherry bushes, fine-leaved birch, and the less decorative alder 
shrubs. 

Taos Indians visit these upper falls on foot and use the wa- 
ter for medicinal purposes. They call it Medicine Water, as 
they call all good water. 

Looking up we saw the summit of the steep water-polished 
granite cliffs. Here and there green shrubs flecked the rock’s 
surface. 

This upper cave, resting high in the walled cliffs, is deeper 
than the lower cave. The Martinez boy took matches—we had 
forgotten to bring a flashlight—and although he went far back, 
he couldn’t find the end of the cave. 

On the return trip I slid (with disastrous results to my 
breeches) down the mountain where we had so laboriously 
pulled ourselves up by shrubs. It took about half the time. We 
followed the stream too far down, coming to a deep precipice 
where the stream tumbled over with a bound. Far below on the 
gleaming boulder we saw a tiny figure basking in the sun. 

“Hello there!” I yelled, and Mary answered, “Hello, your- 
self. Come on down. We're hungry.” 

“And so are we,” I called back. 

While Sefior Martinez prepared to make coffee the boy gath- 
ered wood for a fire. Brownie and Mary spread the cloth and 
set forth our lunch of cold beef and ham sandwiches, fruit, 
cookies and a large bowl of potato salad. 

The tantalizing aroma of mountain-cooked coffee occupied 
our minds for a time. Then I decided to learn what I could of 
the Spanish-American’s superstition of the cave. 

The sefor smiled indulgently as he answered my question 
with, “My people have no belief about this cave. We call it 
Cascada, which means waterfall.” He called my attention to 
the fact that the haunted cave and waterfalls weren’t in Arroyo 
Seco or Lucero canyon, and asked me what the name is with my 
people for this canyon. 

“I understand this canyon has no official name,” I answered. 
“It is between Arroyo Seco canyon and Rio Hondo canyon, but 
certainly not in Lucero canyon as some wandering photographer 
erroneously labeled the pictures taken for Paul Albright’s al- 
bum.” 

Darkness comes early to this deep canyon, walled in by high 
cliffs. All too soon the sun was setting behind the mountains. 
Brownie packed the coffee pot in the lunch basket. Mary fin- 
ished her sketch and suggested we had better start back as it 
looked like rain. 

“Yes, I think we should. This is the time of year a cloudburst 
will wash you down the arroyo if you try to cross during a rain.” 

As the horses trotted down the mountain we could see all 
over the valley below us. We were in a vast bowl completely 
surrounded by mountains which now were obliterated by rain 
clouds in the west. 

I couldn’t help thinking of the war and this gas rationing. 
We could not visit these mountains again until it is over. 

But the pinkish-lavender bee plants will grace the slopes, 
the columbine blossom, the yarrow, the vervain and the wild 
geranium will bloom again each year. The chattering blue jay 
will fly lightly to the highest pine branch where the thrush re- 
cently had sung his crystal welcome, and under the wild grass 
the red robin will search for worms. Whether I saw or heard, 
this will go on until I return again to the Sangre de Cristos— 
land of canyons and arroyos—where brujas dwell in Ceremonial 
Cave. 
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DESERT QUIZ... 


Answers to more than one half of this month’s quiz 
questions will be found in a recent issue of Desert Maga- 
zine. Several others will have been encountered sometime 
during the past year. Answers on page 28. 


1—Famous art colony in northern New Mexico proper- 
ly is called— Don Fernando de Taos........ 
San Gerdénimo de Taos........ Ranchos de Taos........ 

2—Highest peak in the Henry mountains of Utah is— 
Mt. Ellsworth........ Mt. Ellen........ Mt. Pennell........ 
Mt. Hillers........ 

3—Companion of Chas. F. Lummis on trips in South- 
west and South America was— Adolph Bandeliet.... 
Edgar L. Hewett........ Joaquin Miller........ 
Frederick W. Hodge........ 

4—<About the maximum number of eggs one would find 
in a Gambel quail’s nest is— 6.... 12.... 22.... 28... 

5—Large reptile-like animals were characteristic of the— 
Precambrian........ Paleozoic........ Permian........ 
Mesozoic.......- 

6—Main evidence that prehistoric Indians of Arizona 
and Mexico traded with each other is— 
Hieroglyphics........ Clay effigies........ 
Shell money........ Copper bells........ 

7—Irrigation has been known in Arizona for about— 
7) yas... 50D:.--.... 1000:...-.-2 1900 ..2.2- 

8—President of United Indian Traders association, 
which handles large proportion of Southwest In- 
dian handcraft, is— M. L. Woodard........ 
John Wetherill........ Roman Hubbell........ 
John Collier........ 

9—Number of miles which have been explored in the 
connecting underground chambers of Carlsbad Cav- 
erns, New Mexico, is about— Six........ 


10—Idar, Germany, is noted as a center of —Diamond cut- 
a Manufacture of precision instruments........ 
Artificial coloring of gem stones........ 
Watch making........ 

11—Range between Panamint Valley and Death Valley 


is— Argus........ Amargosa........ 
Funeral........ Panamint........ 

12—Papago Indians of southern Arizona are of the same 
linguistic stock as the—Hopi........ Yoma........ 
Apache........ 


13—Albuquerque, New Mexico, was narned for— 
Indian chief........ Mythical figure........ 
Spanish duke........ Pioneer founder........ 
14—Navajo Indians call themselves— Navaho........ 
Indios........ Dane......... Hohokam....-... 
15—Indians of Imperial Valley region were— Coco- 
pah........ Dieguefio........ Kamia...... Chemehuevi...... 
16—Sedimentary rock was made by— Solidification of 
molten material........ Deposition of material by wa- 
WM ssn Processes acting on pre-existing rocks........ 
17—The desert shrub Quailbrush is a member of the— 
Buckthorn family........ Sunflower family........ 
Buckwheat family........ Pigweed family........ 
18—Mission San Xavier del Bac, in southern Arizona, 
was founded in— 1685.... 1700.... 1725.... 1768..-- 
19—Botanist who devised well known Plant Life Zone 
scale, to describe characteristic plant growth in vati- 
ous regions, was— C. Hart Merriam........ Philip A. 
Munz........ Edmund Jaeger........ Willis L. Jepson...... 
20—Best gem stone to use in hardness test for diamond 
is— Sapphire........ Quartz........ Flint........ Beryl...... 
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Victoria is growing fast. Along with her new 
braided hair-do, she is assuming added duties and 
responsibilities about the household of Yaquitepec 
on Ghost Mountain. She helps sort clay for pottery 
making. On twinkling feet she gathers dry sticks tor 
the fuel baskets. She guards the water barrels from 
invading insects. She even is the self-appointed 
weather lookout for the rain-thirsty mountain top. 
But as a blow-pipe expert, her lusty lungs proved 
her undoing—and made Rudyard forget his chiv- 
alry. 


Desert Refuge 


By MARSHAL SOUTH 


HE BIG ocotillo on the southwest slope of Ghost 

Mountain finally blew down, and a few days ago Rider 

and I went down to bring it home. For many months it 
had been slowly drying and getting more and more shaky in the 
winds. So when a last gale put an end to the drama, we went 
as quickly as possible in order to secure the wood before beetles 
and borers and all the other agents of decay could get ahead of 
Us. 
We like ocotillo wood for many reasons besides its excellent 
burning qualities. The thicker portions of the spiny wands, 
when peeled of their leathery armor of bark and spikes, make 
smooth white poles that are handy for a multitude of uses 
around a primitive establishment such as Yaquitepec. Also, 
when properly seasoned, the wood is tempting for carving pur- 
poses. It is not entirely satisfactory for this as it is a bit brittle 
and short grained, with an annoying habit of chipping off when 
the design calls for fine details. But it is nice to work with, 
nevertheless. And one can achieve quite satisfactory and orna- 
mental bottle stoppers and knife handles and such nick-nacks 
from it. Rider and Rudyard, by means of boring and whittling, 
often make themselves whistles from the white wood—whistles 
which, as silence shatterers, are entirely too satisfactory. 

It was quite a job lugging the fallen old monarch up over the 
tumbled boulders to a spot where we could divide it into sections 
for carrying. But the job was completed finally and all the good 
wood peeled and put up under the roof to season. The bark and 
spines and all the small sections went into the fuel baskets for 
immediate burning. Although dead ocotillos make marvelous 
fuel we have to be more careful in han@ling it than any other. 
The reason for this is that the spines are so distributed that no 
matter how small a fragment of broken stalk lies on the ground 
there always will be one or more spikes pointing upwards— 
like those devilish spiked iron devices which were used in early 
warfare for hindering the movements of infantry and cavalry. 
Yaquitepec is a barefoot establishment, and although our feet 
are toughened, the upturned ocotillo thorn is damaging. So 
ocotillo fuel always is burned first—and with scrupulous 
watchfulness that no fragment escape. 

There are thorns AND thorns. Those of the much talked- 
about cholla—like a great many other things of exaggerated 
teputation—are probably the least dangerous. We don’t worry 
bout ordinary chollas. The staghorn, which is the kind most 
widely spread over Ghost Mountain, isn’t half as bad as it is 
painted. The youngsters get spiked and pincushioned with them 
‘onstantly—and yank the adhering sections from their feet by 
Means of two stones, used pincer-wise, and go on as though 
nothing had happened. The silver cholla—Bigelovii—is differ- 
tnt. That we do treat with respect. It has a nasty disposition. 
And if it doesn’t actually jump at you, as it is fabled to do, it 
Nevertheless is bad medicine. So we give it a wide berth. For- 
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Marshal South dragging a fallen ocotillo up the rocky 


slope of Ghost Mountain. 


tunately those sections of Ghost Mountain which we range con- 
stantly are not over supplied with Bigelow’s cholla. 

The two types of spines which do call for constant watchful- 
ness are those of the mescal (the agave) and the beavertail. 
Oddly enough these are at opposite ends of the thorn scale— 
those of the mescals being vicious, needle-sharp daggers from 
an inch and a half to two inches or more long, and those of the 
beavertail cactus being so small that one needs a magnifying 
glass to see them. If you run hard into the stiletto shaped wea- 
pons of the mescal, with any portion of your anatomy, you are 
in for trouble. The thorn, like a slender jade dagger, almost 
invariably breaks off deep in the wound in such a way that it 
often defies extraction. 

On the other hand if you have an argument with the fuzzy 
brown spine fluff of a beavertail it may be hours, sometimes 
days, before you will get rid of the last of the intensely irritating, 
microscopic little stickers. The points of nearly all desert thorns 
seem to carry a poison particularly adapted to make punctured 
flesh ache. Perhaps, in this respect, the handsome Mojave yucca 
—the Spanish Bayonet—can claim highest honors. Yes, there 
are thorns AND thorns. But what true desert dweller would 
trade any one of them for fairest flowers or tenderest ferns of 
rain-drifted forests? 

The cisterns are dropping lower and lower. Last season, just 
a few days before we returned to Yaquitepec from our year-long 
desert search, a heavy downpour passed over Ghost Mountain 
and we had hoped the anniversary of that shower would bring 
another. But so far we have been disappointed. There have 
been not even any promising showings of thunderstorm forma- 
tions, despite the fact that Victoria faithfully stares off at the 
dark line of the horizon each night, looking for them. Several 
times fitful, distant flashes have brought her running to us with 
the breathless information that there was certain to “be a wain 
tonight” because “the distances are jus’ full of lightling.” But 
so far the lightning has been an empty promise. 

A good many things now wait upon the rain. Walls and cis- 
tern building, as well as the replenishment of domestic water 
supply. Wool that needs washing before it can be carded and 
spun. A new garden frame. One acquires a high valuation of 
water when its supply is limited. It is true that our storage ca- 
pacity steadily increases. But so also does our consumption of 
the precious fluid. As our little clan grows there are more and 
more demands upon the cisterns. And on summer days it is 
astonishing how quickly a big olla of water, swinging in the 
breeze to cool, can be emptied. Yes, we need rain. 

Last night about midnight, I got up and went into the house 
to see how the pots were drying. Tanya had made a couple of 
large ones during the afternoon and had set them to harden on 
the inside table. There is always a thrilling uncertainty about 
the drying of handmade desert pottery. Clay is temperamental. 
Seemingly perfect ollas and bowls, fashioned with care, and a 
joy to behold when wet, on drying will develop mysterious 
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cracks which utterly ruin them. On the other hand a pot flung 
together in a hurry to serve some pressing need will astonish 
us by drying out as a perfect and flawless creation. 

A brief inspection, by lantern light, of Tanya’s handicraft 
convinced me that the drying process was not proceeding rapid- 
ly enough—there was danger ahead. So I carried the two jars 
outside and placed them in an angle of an unfinished wall where 
the free sweep of the desert wind would hasten their setting. 
The stars burned with crystal clearness. Through the broken 
thatch of the ramada the moon made patterns of ghostly light. 
Wind marched against the mountain with a steady roar, rocket- 
ing upward from the protecting edge of the cliff and hurtling 
past overhead with the rushing sound of an invisible torrent. 
Stray gusts of it, swooping downward, came charging around 
the house, slatting loose thatch and drawing weird music from 
an insecurely fastened sheet of roofing iron. 

After I had settled the pots safely in their new position the 
mystery of the night held me. So, instead of returning to bed, I 
picked myself a nice comfortable vantage point upon the top 
of the outdoor work bench, squatting there, Indian fashion, in 
the moon-fretted shadow of the ramada, while the wind spirits 
trampled ceaselessly overhead and the moonlight wove blankets 
of jet and silver in the swaying branches of the junipers. 

There is something about the feel of a moonlit desert night 
which calls to unfathomed deeps within the heart; which stirs 
vague memories of long forgotten things. Small wonder that 
from desert lands and from their nomadic peoples, forced to 
solitude and the tending of flocks under sunlight and starlight, 
have come to us so much that is worth while. For it is by medi- 
tation that man increases his understanding. Times, and condi- 
tions of liberty and progress, have little to do with it. There 
have been as great minds and as great philosophers in all ages. 
Contentment, happiness and understanding come from within 
—not from one’s surroundings. 

Victoria’s hair is long enough now to be easily braided. And 
a proud little miss she is with her new style of hairdressing. 
Busy and merry the whole day long, Victoria grows fast. She 
loves to work and always is hunting new duties. She gathers dry 
sticks among the bushes and rocks and trots tirelessly on twink- 
ling feet to heap her loads in the fuel basket by the stove. One 
of her regular jobs is to guard the outside water barrel against 
bees whenever it has to be uncovered for filling ollas and house 
crocks. 

Bees, both tame and wild, are water-thirsty in the summer 
desert. The tiniest opening serves as entrance to barrel or tank. 
Victoria’s job is to stand by the barrel and whenever a bucket- 
ful is removed, to carefully shoo off the snooping bees and re- 
place the cloth cover. Then, upon tiptoe, and with both little 
arms flung around the cloth to hold it down in the playful wind 
gusts, she stands guard until we return for the next bucket. 
Victoria is proud of this job. She usually sighs with regret when 
it is over and the cloth covers of the barrels have been securely 
tied down into place. 

All the openings of water barrels and tanks on Ghost Moun- 
tain are cloth covered. No other scheme works. Ordinary lids 
will not serve. For here we have to make our containers tight 
not only against small animals, lizards and bees, but also against 
ants which can get through almost anything. A time saving 
trick for keeping a cloth securely bound down over a barrel top 
is to use one of those long coiled springs usually employed to 
pull screen doors shut, as a section of the tie cord. Then, when 
once you have the cord adjusted tight, you don’t have to untie it 
each time. Simply stretch the spring a bit and slip it off. A stout 
rubber band cut from a section of old auto tube will serve 
equally well, but doesn’t last long in the desert heat, as com- 
pared with a spring. 

Last Sunday afternoon I dug out an old copy of the National 
Geographic magazine from the bookcase and read the young- 
sters an account of the excavations at the old Indian settlement 
of Pueblo Bonito in New Mexico. They are tremendously in- 
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terested in such things. Not only because their own desert gy. 
istence approaches very closely the life led by the ancients, by 
also because on their recent long trek they became familiar with 
the type of country in which these old time Indian communitig 
had their setting. So while the big scaly lizards waddled over th 
sun-scorched boulders and the heat waves danced across the 
distance of the thirsty lowlands, the three of them lay on, 
blanket beside me in the shade, listening with eager ears as the 
words on the printed page rolled back the sands and mystery 
from a chapter of desert life that was closed a thousand years 
ago. 

To understand the story of ancient Pueblo Bonito, one mug 
be familiar by personal experience with conditions which are 
similar. It was this knowledge which made my young audieng 
so appreciative. They studied everything from a practical angle 
All pictures were scrutinized with extreme care. The construc 
tion of ancient buildings and underground kivas was comment: 
ed upon. Shapes and decorations of old pottery received careful 
attention. 

Unhampered by modern fetishes or by the molds uncon. 
sciously imposed by association with mass thought, our young. 
sters have free rein to weigh and appraise the good points and 
the bad of both primitive and modern worlds. Armed also with 
an understanding of time, not as a make-believe span to be 
measured by clock-ticks or by the ephemeral duration of human 
life, but as a state which exists, they can better appreciate the 
significance of the rise and decay of communities and empires. 
It is life that counts, and.the way it is lived, whether it bein 
Pueblo Bonito or at Yaquitepec. And as they roll out a bit of 
clay for a coil to build a pot with, or pound a mescal leaf to obtain 
a few strands of fiber, our youngsters get a great thrill out of 
the knowledge of that shadowy, but very real bond, which binds 
the present to the past. 

Primitive methods, though, occasionally bring their moments 
of comedy. As yesterday when Rudyard, having decided that he 
would make a little wooden bowl by the process of burning out 
the center of a mesquite block by means of a coal and a blow- 
pipe, tried to teach the art to Victoria. 

“You just blow it slightly,” he said, handing her the little 
tube. ‘Just enough to keep the coal burning steadily. Blow just 
slightly—you understand.” 

So Victoria took the tube and blew “‘slightly.’’ Victoria has 
a good pair of desert-grown lungs. The coal hopped from its 
charred hollow like a shot from a catapult and struck Rudyard 
squarely upon the tip of his nose. Rudyard has an explosive 
temper and there are times when he forgets chivalry. This was 
one of them. He made a pass at Victoria and hit her. And she 
promptly hit him back. They both are good scrappers. So fora 
time, before the ‘‘storn? troopers” could be rushed to the spot, 
the uproar was considerable. Later on, however, when quiet had 
been restored and the two combatants had been sent outside 
with a piece of cake each, we heard them talking over the mat- 
ter. 

“You know I said you were jus’ to blow it slightly,” Rud- 
yard explained, between munches. 


“But I did, Ruggie, I did,” Victoria protested. ‘I blowed it 
all the slightly I could. Really I couldn’t have blowed it any 
more slightlier.”’ 

Sd e e 


THUS LIVE 


Thus live: To give and not to gain, 
To love—not hate; 
To strive for Truth in every grain, 
Nor fear your fate. ' 
And face with courage, not despair, 
Each little death 
The soul encounters, as we fare 
Life’s endless path. 
—Tanya South 
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Towering dizzily from living green to blue vault of sky above, rocky bastions rim Abou 


Aravaipa Canyon and wall a hidden world (preceding page). Swiftly comes the magic ae Canyon 

change from scorched plateau and cactus flat to bowered leaves and crystal stream. majesty 
DESERT 

WONDERLANDS 


The desert is a land of wonder- 
lands. Where the distances pos- 
sess all, where the tawny desert 
floor wrinkles in terrible heat— 
where there is nothing it seems sweeps 
yet there is a palm filled can- Basin a 
yon, weird badlands of exotic desert i 
color, a fantastic forest. There 
may be a cliff dripping with cool- 
ness and tapestried with fern, a 
purple peak piercing the molten 
gold of sundown, or colossal 


monuments standing in splen- 
dor as at the funeral of the gods. 
Surprisingly here, unexpectedly 
there, will be discovered amaz- 
ing wonderlands within this 
land of wonder. 
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About the Temple of Sinawava in Zion 
Canyon, Utah, (2) is gathered the full 
majesty of that vividly tinted gorge. 
Thrones and summits, chasms and sen- 
tinel peaks tell an epochal story of the 
past. And in the depths of this coliseum 


of the ages lush verdure creates an oasis 
prodigal in its unforgettable beauty. 


Weird as some forest of Carboniferous 
time is the great Joshua Tree forest (3) 
that ranges the northern Arizona slopes 
of Table Mountain north of Chloride and 
sweeps on beside the trail toward Gold 
Basin and Pierce’s Ferry. Little else in the 
desert is like it; nowhere else save in the 
desert could it be found. 


Half to the desert, half to the hills be- 
longs the wonderland of Bryce Canyon 
(4). Washed from the passionately col- 
ored Pink Cliffs formation, its great 
amphitheater steps down to the White 
Cliffs and they in turn to the Vermilion, 
a giant stairs palisading Utah’s romantic 
wastelands. 
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All the strangeness of the desert is typified by the giant saguaro cactus. In the great 
Saguaro Forest (5) at the foot of the Tanque Verde and Rincons in southern Arizona 
it is mysterious, defiant, forbidding, yet its charm and fascination are equally real. 
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Like mighty ruins of a primal world or some Stonehenge of Cane cactus, beavertail, flapjack and porcupine prickly pear, 
the giants, mesas and monuments of Monument Valley (above) Joshua, hedgehog, and bisnaga—odd names describing even 
rise in grandeur and sublimity from the measureless spaces of odder inhabitants of the Date Creek desert, central Arizona. 
their vast basin in Utah and Arizona. In their timeless presence, Across its shimmering floor, between gaunt skeletal ranges, fan- 
wonder is transformed to awe, and volubility flees before silence. tastic growths crowd together (below) in this garden of the sun. 
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2 Gy t 2, Chiricahua Mountains, Arizona. Along the South Fork of Cave Creek in the 
aue GHYyon Chiricahuas, in a canyon of brilliant color whose cavern-pitted ramparts 

vault in stupendous bulwarks to the sky, we discover a fantasy of tree and 
flower. Yucca grows with feathery, long-leaved Arizona yellow pine and dapple-trunked sycamore. Mingling with 
them dark cypress merge with agave, oak, and prickly pear. Barely within the mountains’ grasp, this wonderland is 
indisputably of the desert. 
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Mines and Mining .. 


Washington, D.C. ... 

Immediate free world market for gold 
and relaxing of limitations on mining, as 
well as use of gold and silver in world 
fund were proposed at Bretton Woods in- 
ternational monetary conference in Au- 
gust. Resolutions passed at two-day meet- 
ing of mining officials from 11 western 
states will be presented to meeting of gov- 
ernors sometime this fall. 

e * e 
Henderson, Nevada .. . 

War production board has ordered 
Basic Magnesium, Inc., in Clark county 
to close down two more units, leaving four 
out of ten in operation, cutting production 
40 per cent. F. O. Case, manager, estimat- 
ed that about 400 employes would be af- 
fected, leaving approximately 2000 to pro- 
duce the 4,500,000 pounds of magnesium 
monthly now assigned to BMI. 


Kingman, Arizona .. . 

Keystone mill in Mineral Park recently 
was purchased and reopened by W. L. 
Witt and associates of Henderson, Neva- 
da. Unit will be thoroughly renovated 
and equipped to handle 150 tons ore per 
day. Mines throughout district are already 
prepared to ship ore to custom mill and 
many other mines are expected to reopen 
because of new mill. Nevada group be- 
lieve lead, zinc and copper will be in de- 
mand for some time to come and that gold 
and silver possibilities in area merit con- 
sideration also. 
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Your motor needs all the pro- 
tection you can give it for 
longer life. Wise owners look 
for the Green and White sign 
where quality QUAKER 
STATE Motor Oil is sold. 
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Winnemucca, Nevada . . . 

Senator James G. Scrugham, chairman 
of subcommittee on mining and minerals 
industry, is planning immediate studies of 
postwar possibilities of all domestic min- 
ing operations. This will be integrated 
with foreign mineral procurement investi- 
gation, reports to be issued later in the 
fall. Data also will be gathered on war- 
time critical and strategic minerals pro- 
gram. 

e e e 
Brawley, California ... 

Amerada Oil company, it is reported, 
will start drilling operations in Brawley or 
Heber-El Centro sections of Imperial Val- 
ley within next six months, having invest- 
ed nearly quarter of a million dollars in 
leases. Company recorded 100 leases on 
land in Heber-Jasper-Verde districts, Au- 
gust 1. 

e = e 
Goldfield, Nevada .. . 

Henry J. Kaiser has purchased $70,- 
000,000 in gypsum plants and deposits 
throughout the West in preparation for 
mass scale postwar home building indus- 
try which is expected to employ hundreds 
of thousands of workers. By using light- 
weight steel for trusses, new plastic ce- 
ment for exteriors and gypsum wall 
boards for interiors, cost can be cut 23 per 
cent under existing methods and materials, 
according to Kaiser. 

e e e 
Bozeman, Montana . . . 

Only important U. S. deposit of corun- 
dum, second hardest known mineral, is 
being developed near Bozeman, J. Reed 
Lane, WPB deputy director announced. 
Fuller Corundum mine is scheduled to 
ship ore in late October, supplying most 
of nation’s needs in this vital war mineral. 
It has abrasive qualities necessary in manu- 
facture of precision instruments, grinding 
of lenses. 

e e e 
Santa Fe, New Mexico .. . 

Famous Tiffany turquoise mines south 
of here recently were purchased by former 
Ambassador James W. Gerard, New York 
City. It is not yet certain whether mines 
will be reopened. Gerard recently acquired 
the 10,000-acre Mocho ranch in the area. 

o e * 
Denver, Colorado . . . 

Largest of its kind on record is 44- 
pound quartz crystal found in Devil’s 
Head area by Louis H. Binderup of Den- 
ver. Specimen is a single crystal 19 inches 
long. Crystal of optical and electrical qual- 
ity are in high demand for production of 
precision-cut quartz wafers in army and 
navy radio sets and other instruments for 
war, but this specimen it is announced will 
be kept as a collector’s item. 


Salt Lake City, Utah ... 


Dr. L. U. Gardner of New York, one 
of nation’s leading authorities on silicosis 
and tuberculosis, has stated that virtual 
extinction of the two diseases lies ahead if 
management and labor work together on 
reasonable preventive measures. Essential 
steps toward elimination are positive con- 
trol of silica dust in mines and employ- 
ment only of persons not predisposed to 
tuberculosis as determined by X-ray pho- 
tographs. 


El Paso, Texas ... 


International Mining day will be held 
by city chamber of commerce Nov. 10 and 
11. American institute of mining and 
metallurgical engineers expects to hold 
meeting in connection with event, and 
visitors from entire Southwest are expect- 
ed to attend. 


Albuquerque, New Mexico .. . 

New bulletins, Nos. 19 and 20, issued 
by state bureau of mines and mineral te- 
sources describe occurrences and future 
possibilities of silver and manganese-iron 
ores in Boston Hill and Chloride Flat, 
New Mexico. Also described is. strati- 
graphy of northern New Mexico, of spe- 
cial interest to oil and gas operators in 
that district. 


Carson, Nevada ... 


Nearly 100 operators of mines, mills 
and smelters in state have suspended work 
during last year because of manpower 
shortage and wartime federal control. 
Small operators and miners in quicksilver, 
gold and silver have been hardest hit, 
leaving only 146 units in operation in 
state. 





WE WILL BUY... 


. . THE FOLLOWING 
BACK NUMBERS OF 
DESERT MAGAZINE 


They should be in fair condition to per- 
mit resale. Check your list of Desert 
Magazines and if you have extras send 
them to us. 





November, 1937 __........... $3.00 
December, 1937 ___... 1.00 
ES aS |: a 1.00 
june; 1838. .......................... LOO 
September, 1938 1.00 
January. 1839 ...__.___.... 1.00 
February, 1939 1.00 
April, 1939 Nie ae: 1.00 
May, 1939 1.00 
[Oa ee eee 1.00 
Sry, ONO. 1.00 
March, 1940 .......................... 1.00 
August, 1940 1.00 
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ARIZONA 


Hunting Dates Given . . . 

PHOENIX—Deer hunting season in 
northern zone of Arizona will be Oct. 16- 
Nov. 15. Exceptions will be Kaibab na- 
tional forest and Bill Williams wildlife 
management area where controlled hunt- 
ing will be necessary. Southern zone dates 
are Nov. 1-30. From Nov. 18-23, 800 per- 
mits will be issued to take one buck or doe 
regardless of age to help reduce breeding 
potential of herd. Antelope and elk, two 
greatest game animals, are on protected 
list this year. 


Rain Fails Hopi Dancers ... 

HOLBROOK—No rain fell during 
Hopi Snake Dance in August although 
lightning flashed and thunder roared sev- 
eral minutes after completion of supplica- 
tion for rain. Five Indian children partict- 
pated for first time, since armed forces had 
taken older members usually used in 
dance, but none from Shungopovi and 
Shipaulavi villages participating were bit- 
ten by rattlesnakes during ceremony. 


Rainfall Crumbles Walls .. . 

TOMBSTONE—Remains of old adobe 
First National bank building partially 
crumbled from heavy rainfall during Au- 
gust, damaging the famous landmark. 
Block of storerooms and corner of build- 
ing on Allen street also caved in, further- 
ing disintegration of old adobe sites in 
this historic mining town. 


Brown Bear Killed . . . 
SAFFORD — Large one-eyed brown 
bear weighing 450 pounds was killed in 
Graham mountains in August by C. W. 
Luster, game warden. Same bear was be- 
lieved to have been raiding garbage pits 
at Pinecrest summer camps and killing 
pigs at Cluff ranch, two miles below camp. 


e e e 
Dr. Grady Gammage, president Ari- 
zona State Teachers college at Flagstaff, 
was named president of American Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges August 19, at 
Jackson’s Mill, W. Va., meeting. 


CALIFORNIA 


Dehydration Mill Planned... 

BRAWLEY—New alfalfa dehydration 
plant being built by Douthitt corporation 
of Chicago north of here is expected to go 
into Operation sometime in October, ac- 
cording to members of Imperial Hay 
Growers association. Mill will handle 50 
tons of alfalfa per day, finished product of 
meal going to outside markets. It is hoped 
that independent laboratory to study soils, 
fertilizer, production and food values will 
be set up in connection with mill. 
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Mountain Lions Caught .. . 

INDIO—James Wellman, cattle ranch- 
er, caught 130-pound male mountain lion 
in trap set for coyotes August 3 in Pinyon 
Flats section. This was third he had 
caught in recent weeks, collecting $20 
bounty for males and $30 for females. He 
believes there are still some lions in same 
district of San Jacinto mountains. 


Seed Shipment to Allies . . . 

EL CENTRO—Imperial Valley has 
raised and shipped 18,000,000 pounds of 
vegetable seed for allies during past year, 
15,000,000 pounds being sent to Russia 
and United Kingdom alone. It is estimat- 
ed that one 10,000-ton cargo ship could 
be used to send seed enough to produce 
food for 500 million people, while 950 
ships of equal tonnage would be required 
to transport seed’s equivalent in food. 


Grapefruit Crop Good . . . 

INDIO—Another 5,000,000-box crop 
of desert grapefruit is in prospect for sea- 
son, according to Desert Grapefruit In- 
dustry Committee, Inc. Investigation 
shows that yield in Coachella, Imperial 
and Yuma areas has increased while drop 
is slated for Salt River valley in Arizona. 








INSCRIPTION HOUSE 


THE PAINTED DESERT POST 
Tonalea, Arizona 


NAVAJO BLANKETS 





All wool... handmade... in 3 or more 
colors. Will wear for years on your floor. 
30x30 in. size $4.95 Postpaid 
S0s5G iy dite $9.50 Postpaid 


Supply Limited .. . Order Now! 











Desert Lodge 


RANCHO BORREGO 
- ag a An informal Ameri- 
eA” can, Flan guest ranch 
pee ed hospitality of ear- 
ly California days. 





OPENING 
FOR THE SIXTH 
SEASON 





For Reservations and Information Write to 
Noel and Ruth Crickmer, Managing Owners 


DESERT LODGE—RANCHO BORREGO 
Borrego, California 
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" ight on the Mountain” 

Red-gold and smoky azure of Arizona are combined in this beautiful full color 
lithograph of Camelback Mountain, near Phoenix. Each 16x12 print signed by 
artist Lon Megargee and printed on white mat suitable for framing. Place your gift 
orders early to assure delivery, and we will mail them as you instruct. 

$3.00 POSTPAID 
California buyers add 8 cents tax 
Send orders to . . . DESERT CRAFTS SHOP, El Centro, California 
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Jacumba Hot Springs Sold ... Air Station Expanded ... NEVADA 
JACUMBA—W. A. Hansen of Fuller- HOLTVILLE — Expansion costing weyad Sil , 
ton recently purchased holdings of Jacum- $734,147 is being made at Navy auxiliary enann: inne Sar Haven: Gatien re 
ba Hot Springs company, located on high- air station here, Eleventh naval district CARSON CITY—Treasure chest of aby 
way from El Centro to San Diego. Trans- disclosed August 10. Contract awarded Nevada Magnesium will carry 2,000 si ferred 
fer includes four-story hotel, apartments, A. Farnell Blair, San Francisco, includes ver dollars minted here to crew of USS J during 
park, hot springs, bath house, swimming _ two hangars, training building, three tem- Nevada, American battleship which aided Indian 
pool, auto court and cottages and nearly porary barracks, bachelor officers’ quar- 7 Mvasion of Europe, Governor E, pf Wooca 
all surrounding real estate. Bert B. L. ters, Waves barracks, officers’ mess, brig, Carville announced. Coins will be used by mal ai 
Vaughn had owned property since 1919, two storehouses and addition to dis- officers and crew members as good-luck | during 
being founder, manager and unofficial pensary. charms . . . chest is expected to wind up on J larger | 
mayor of mountain village until now. desk of commander for use as cigar con. {| posta 
Aqueduct Line Planned . . . tainer! : tion of 
Date Booklet Issued . . . HEMET—Plans are being prepared for an estit 
. INDIO—Informative booklet entitled construction of large conduit from San Ja- Indian Students Join Up . . . the five 
Growing Up,” publicizing Coachella cinto tunnel of Colorado river aqueduct STEW ART—Approximately 300 stu. 
valley's date industry, recently was com- to San Diego, according to word from dents of Stewart Indian school have joined | Murde 
piled by M. C. McDonald and edited by Metropolitan water district of Los Ange- armed services since war, four of them ALE 
officials of date cooperative. Many indi- les. Because of tremendous population girls who have enlisted in WAC. This | laria, ‘ 
viduals, corporations and libraries have re- growth in San Diego, supplying of de- represents larger proportion of enlist estrang 
quested copies of booklet which describes pendable water ways long has been urged ments than from any other school con. J believi 
gee Se att of United Date Grow- by army, navy, aircraft and civil authori- taining same age group. Nearly all young J wife c¢ 
ifornia. ties. men from the school enlist upon reaching causin 
17, and because of excellent physical edu- J refusec 
cation program they seldom are rejected, | medict 
; delaria 
The Desert Trading Post | “aoconvention Held == | Monto 
WINNEMUCCA — This city was } to defe 
Classified advertising ——. aon ra Land sg aoe. —_ minimum per issue— chosen as site for 1945 Nevada duende 
y 5 sand readers. ment convention of American Legion at | Poe © 
session held at Las Vegas in August. New- SA} 
MISCELLANEOUS sage of petrified palm. Twenty tons of ly elected officers sare ‘ William J $5000 
SMALL POST-WAR BUSINESS FOR SALE— “i 4 vindesoner tat ge eon Fie od s econ Schaefer, commander; I. A. Lougaris, na- of Ed; 
A going business for six years necessarily dis- ties. ‘Slay ther bendomile gece mond tional executive committeeman, and Theo } said tl 
continued during the war. One office man Daniels Indian Trading Post, 401 West Foot- Garrett, first vice commander. most h 
and one mechanic can resume as materials be hill Blvd. Fontana Calif 
come available but now is the time to get : ‘ ° T L was lo 
ready. The products are The Johns Gem L d . emperature Lower . . . move | 
Cutter, The Johns Thin Section Cutter, The * wet 0 aia’ shopping. Our knowledge of CARSON CITY—Average July tem- ta Fe 
Johns Potters Wheel, The Johns Lineoleum se ticle f sa ae service. We will buy perature for state was 71.2 degrees, or 1.4 . 
Print-Press, The Johns Nick Remover and se oo fe or you from “a button to a steam below mean for past 56 Hi h ; 
Polisher for Glassware. Manufactured parts. Cities Pt a nominal service charge. Coast rai ge P years. Fiighest re- Tenth 
gated metal patterns, jigs and special tools, — ae and Buying Service, 623 Corded was 113 degrees at Overton on ALI 
advertising set-ups, printed matter, good will. caer iB, Los Angeles 14, Calif., or 403. 17th while lowest recorded was 28 de- 
etc. No machine shop equipment included. aritime Bldg., Seattle 4, Wash. grees at Mala Vista ranch on 10th. of Pag 
Reason for selling is poor health of sole setten Weds . cated ° 
owner. Geo. McD. Johns, Rt. 3, Box 112-A, ndian Relics: 20 genuine Indian arrowheads 
San Antonio 2, Texas. $1.00, Catalog. Geo. Holder, Glenwood, Ark. Coal Company Formed ge: ge 
GOLDFIELD—Sierra Coke and Coal cent 0 
WHY SPEND YOUR ENERGY trying some- BALL BEARING ARBORS—34-in. shaft 16 ©OMpany has become incorporated and | ‘ty 4 
thing that cannot be done your way? Give inches long $11.75; one inch shaft $15.75. plans to operate coal fields at Coaldale counci 
Nature a chance to succeed? BASIC RE- These arbors are very good for grinders. orth of here. Mai d ; b 
SEARCH LABORATORIES SYSTEM, 785 sanders and buffers. This includes pulley and : gh ope aie 
Lafayette Street, Denver 3, Colorado. bolts ready to bolt to your bench. Send $5.00 en Sulphate, used as fertilizer. Ex- 
with order. All prices F.O.B. L. A. Calif. We Pé&timents are being made for use of coal m SAI 
FOR SALE—Indian relics, 23 assortments from also carry lapidary supplies. Open Saturday mn coke, tar and by-products of tar. jillo, 
— to choose, $1.00 per assortment or $20 = ey from 9 a. m. to 7 p. m. 5118 Gra- Juan 
or all 23. All perfect specimens. Choose from nada St., Los Angeles 42, California, in High- Yq ibili 
these: 10 beautiful prehistoric Indian arrow- land Park. oe pete my eel ode 
heads; 10 tiny bird arrowheads; 10 arrow- ans are underway to 2 py 
heads from 10 different states; 2 stone toma- WANTED, for general work and to assist cook form Lake Mead yacht club, sponsored by 1934, 
anes f catia ee — * open 10 in a small resort, a married couple or two City chamber of commerce. Unusual set- they 1 
ish scalers; 2 hoes; 4 agate bird arrows; women. Write giving all particulars and sal- ting and fa 0 ~ ji 
5 flint drills; 7 flint awls; 10 beautiful round aries required, to Desert Lodge-Rancho Bor- . a — sige a fe = : 
head stunning arrowheads; 4 fine sawedged rego, Borrego, Julian P. O., California. oe a according to — 
re me 4 fine flying bird arrowheads; Frederick C. Brewer, well-known yachts- F. 
4 fine drill pointed arrowheads; 4 fine queer man. Program would i te ront 
shaped arrowheads; 4 rare double notched LIVESTOCK laa adn rin —_ SA 
above a barbed base arrowheads; 5 double KARAKULS producers of Persian Lamb fur railwa launch “ a h forme 
notched above a stemmed base arrowheads; are easy to raise and adapted to the desert Pincus apie. bathing beac sage 
12 small knife blades of flint; 1 rare shaped which is their native aoe Por a ba and maintenance and repair shops. ico, d 
— flint; 3 a rary: — formation write Addis Keiley 4637 E $2 Front 
rom graves; 10 arrowheads of 10 different om : : | 
materials including petrified wood. Locations innecz_:,: wsereeniemaiaenes — 
given. 100 arrowheads $3.00. 100 very fine ‘“Karakul Fur Sheep — America’s Great Live- : ly 
mixed arrowheads all perfect showy colors in- stock Casaceanien~ ton can be a an of hie sialon: guaran: dcsinarcnegil we 
cluding many rare shapes such as drill point- fascinating business and have your Karakuls Ww. £. BARCOCSE incluc 
ed, double notched, saw edged, queer shapes, cared for by experienced rancher. Write for “The Farm Land Man” “My - 
etc., location and name given, $25.00. List details, James Yoakam, National Distributor, Since 1914 rit 4 
free. Lears, Glenwood, Ark. 1128 No. Hill Ave., Pasadena, California.”’ Ext CENTRO — — — — CALIFORNIA al 
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NEW MEXICO 


Ceremonial Profits Totaled . . . 

GALLUP—At least $15,000 was re- 
ceived for Indian handmade arts and crafts 
during annual programs of Inter-Tribal 
Indian Ceremonial August 11-13, M. L. 
Woodard, secretary, announced. In nor- 
mal times an estimated $200,000 is spent 
during Ceremonial by visitors, and still 
larger amounts are anticipated during the 
postwar period. This 23rd annual presenta- 
tion of event set new peak in attendance, 
an estimated 10,000 or 12,000 witnessing 
the five programs. 


Murderer Was “Bewitched” .. . 

ALBUQUERQUE — Ignacio Cande- 
laria, 59, confessed to fatal stabbing of 
estranged wife and her adopted son while 
believing himself bewitched. He said his 
wife cast spell over a doll and buried it, 
causing him to lose all his strength. She 
refused to cure him, and when Navajo 
medicine man could not break spell, Can- 
delaria killed his wife and her son Adolfo 
Montoya, 23, when the latter attempted 
to defend her. 


Poe Original Lost . . . 

SANTA FE—A. S. Bigelow has offered 
$5000 reward for return of original copy 
of Edgar Allan Poe’s ‘“Tamerlane.” He 
said that paper-covered volume was one 
most highly sought by book collectors and 
was lost or stolen early in August during 
move from a ranch north of Pecos to San- 
ta Fe. 


Tenth of Paguate Serves 

ALBUQUERQUE—The 726 residents 
of Paguate village of Isleta Pueblo dedi- 
cated village service flag at ceremony Au- 
gust 11. List of 71 names, near ten per 
cent of population, was read and dedica- 
tory address was made by Abel Paisano, 
councilman of pueblo. 


Famous Pottery Maker Dies . . . 
SAN JUAN—Mrs. Keyasita A. Tru- 
jillo, well known pottery maker of San 
Juan Pueblo died here early in August 
She and her husband had been Pueblo’s 
tepresentatives at Chicago world’s fair, 
1934, had gone on to Washington where 
they met President Roosevelt. Mrs. Tru- 
jillo had won many first prizes at Gallup 
Indian Ceremonials and Santa Fe Fiestas. 


Frontier Leader Passes . . 

SANTA FE—Miguel Antonio Otero, 
former territorial governor of New Mex- 
ico, died in his sleep August 7, aged 84. 
Frontier veteran at 20, Otero knew many 
famous men and women of early West and 
took an active part in its settlement. Late 
years were devoted to writing of memoirs 
including ‘‘My Life on the Frontier” and 
“My Nine Years as Governor of the Ter- 
titory of New Mexico.” 
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Five fishermen in August reported 
black bear and cinnamon bear in Hondo 
canyon, area rarely visited by bear. 


UTAH 
Scabies Endanger Sheep .. . 


SALT LAKE CITY — Epidemic of 
sheep scabies threatens to ruin eastern 
markets for Utah, Idaho and Nevada 
sheepmen, L. Tate, Minnesota law en- 
forcement officer here on inspection tour, 
declared. Western sheep are free from dis- 
ease up to point of shipment but contact it 
from contaminated transportation vehicles 
and feed and water pens. Measures are be- 
ing taken to disinfect such items and check 
spread of scabies. 


State Parks Considered .. . 


SALT LAKE CITY—Officials of Utah 
department of publicity and industrial de- 
velopment have designated nearly 40 
areas in state for consideration for inclu- 
sion in system of state parks and monu- 
ments. Some areas would include exten- 
sive acreage and others only monuments 
commemorating state historical sites. At 
present, only one state park and no monu- 
ments are being maintained. 


Many Predators Killed .. . 


SALT LAKE CITY—Efforts of federal 
fish and wild life service and hunters com- 
bined to kill and trap some 20,000 preda- 
tory animals throughout state during past 
year. Bounties of over $70,194 have been 
paid for killing of 10,078 coyotes, 1501 
bobcats, 47 cougars and one woif. 


Lake Dispute Settled .. . 


- CEDAR CITY—Old controversy over 
water of Navajo lake, fishing and camping 
resort, was settled after meetings between 
interested parties and state fish and game 
commission in August. Dike, damaged 
last May by dynamiting, will be repaired 
and raised two feet, new headgates and 
spillways to be constructed also. Storage 
of 2000 acre feet of water will be turned 
over to Virgin river during irrigating sea- 
son, river water users agreeing to pay one- 
fourth expenses of repairs and construc- 
tion. 


Great Lake Diminishes . 


SALT LAKE CITY—Great Salt lake 
has fluctuated some 18 feet in depth since 
first measurement by gauges in 1850, ac- 
cording to chart released by M. T. Wil- 
son, U. S. geological survey engineer. 
Level of 1850 was 4201 feet above sea 
level, all-time high was almost 4212; lake 
is now just under 4195, showing steady 
decline of about foot and a half a year. Ir- 
rigation and evaporation may someday 
leave lake a dry bed of salt say some geolo- 
gists. 








For Nice Things . . . 
e INFANTS’ AND 
CHILDREN'S WEAR 
e LADIES’ READY-TO-WEAR 
e MEN'S FURNISHINGS 
e FINE LINENS 


CUSTER’S 


206 W. TENTH STREET PHONE 246 
LANCASTER, CALIFORNIA 
THE HEART OF ANTELOPE VALLEY 


“RILLA CUSTER GALEN CUSTER 

















DESERT TRAVELOGS 


Noteworthy scenic spots have been described 


in the 
Towns, 
Rocks 


“Mojave Desert Travelog.”’ 
Crimson Canyons, 


and Semi-Precious Stones, 


Ghost 
Historic Mines, 
Desert 


Wildflowers, Ancient Indian writings are in- 
terestingly written, profusely illustrated with 
photographs and detail maps. Set of 12 trav- 
elogs, price 25c. Write to Barstow Printer- 


Review, Barstow, California. 














A WESTERN THRILL 


“Courage,” a remarkable oil paintin 


8 


20x60 feet, the Covered Wagon Train cross- 
ing the desert in 68. Over a year in painting. 
On display (free) at Knott's Berry Place 
where the Boysenberry was introduced to 
the world and famous for fried chicken din- 


ners with luscious Boysenberry pie. 


You'll want (1) A 4-color picture of this 
huge painting suitable for framing. (2) A 


36-page handsomely illustrated souveni 


t, 


pictures and original drawings, of Ghost 
Town Village and story of this roadside 


stand which grew to a $600,000 annual bus 


i- 


ness. (3) One years’ subscription (6 num- 
bers) to our illustrated bi-monthly magazine 
of the West. True tales of the days of gold, 
achievements of westerners today and cour- 
ageous thoughts for days to come. Mention 
this paper and enclose one dollar for all three 
and get authentic western facts. Postpaid. 


GHOST TOWN NEWS, 
BUENA PARK, CALIF. 











STUDENTS AND HOBBYISTS 
ALIKE FIND THE 


DANA MAGAZINE 


A Source of Accurate and Alway 
Timely and Interesting Informa- 
tion on the Absorbing Sub- 
jects of ... 

¢ GEOLOGY 
e GEMOLOGY 
¢ MINERALOGY 
Subscriptions are $2.00 Yearly 
Single Copies 20c 
TELEPHONE TUcker 6801 
428 Metropolitan Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


s 
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WE SUGGEST .... A Christmas Gift from the Desert 


During the coming year 
DESERT will feature ar. 
ticles by your favorite 
Desert Magazine writ- 
ers on 


@ INDIAN LIFE 
AND LORE 


@® DESERT PLANTS 
AND WILD LIFE 


@® GEMS AND 
MINERALS 


@® GEOGRAPHY 
AND GEOLOGY 


@ PERSONALITIES 
OF THE DESERT 


@ DESERT HISTORY 
AND ARCHEOLOGY. 


We haven't rationed DESERT . . . yet . . . but in order to enable us to know if we will have enough maga- 
zines to go around this year we hope you will consider our suggestion that you send in your order early. 
Then, too, by ordering now, we shall be able to give your order more personal attention. 


- « « GHTRATES . . . 


IR ae a a $2.50 
ee 4.50 
Each added gift subscription in the same order ............ lycra od 2.00 
Canadian postage 25c extra — Foreign postage 50c extra 


Desert Magazine subscriptions are especially 
appreciated by men and women in the service 
. . - both at home and overseas . . . and by T H E ‘£5 
our boys in convalescent camps here at home. 


The first copy will be mailed to arrive just before mM A G A Z j N E 


Christmas accompanied by a desert gift card. 636 State Street El Centro, California 
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LOS ANGELES MINERAL CLUB 
HONORS PAST PRESIDENTS 


Los Angeles Mineralogical society observed a 
past presidents’ night August 17 at Boos 
Brothers cafeteria, 530 South Hill. Topic for the 
evening was ‘My Interest in Mineralogy as a 
Hobby.” 

Past presidents of the group are: Dr. Thomas 
Clements, 1932-33-34; Dr. Howard R. Hill, 
1935; Mrs. Gertrude McMullen, 1936-37; Dr. 
Tohn A. Herman, 1938; O. C. Smith, 1939; 
M. Ernest Peterson, 1941; B. Gordon Funk, 
1942. 

September field trip was at the home of presi- 
dent Richard Lehman. The mineral collection of 
the society was on display. Swapping was in or- 
der. 


LAPIDARY SOCIETY HAS 
OUTSTANDING PROGRAM 


One of the most interesting and instructive 
meetings of Los Angeles Lapidary society was 
held August 7. In the absence of program chair- 
man Loren Mitchell, Fred Rugg took charge of 
the program. He spoke on the dangers of the 
desert, from personal experience dating back to 
1910 when he drove a team through Imperial 
Valley. 

Herbert Monlux, who spent July near Mono 
craters, spoke on that region and presented each 
member with a volcanic bomb. Mrs. Belle Rugg 
sketched a trip which she took into Chuckawal- 
la mountains. Chas. G. Schweitzer entertained 
the group with narration of a trip to Horse can- 
yon. 

More than 100 members and guests enjoyed 
the meeting, presided over by president Rolland 
E. Willis. There was an unusually good display 
of polished stones. 

e e e 


ROCKHOUND'S PRAYER 


By CARROLL DEWILTON ScoTT 


Rock polishing is my hobby, I shall not 
want for exercise . . . It maketh me lie down in 
broad pastures, It leadeth me beside dry water 
courses .. . It restoreth my youth, It leadeth me 
in the paths of the desert tortoise, for my hobby’s 
sake... Yea, though I walk thru Death Valley, 
I will fear no disappointment, for the gems are 
there also, the nodules and the crystals they 
comfort me . . . Thou preparest the tablelands 
before me with chalcedony, enough for me and 
my enemies, Oh for gas and oil till my tank 
tunneth over . . . Surely this hobby shall follow 
me all the days of my life and I will dwell in a 
house full of rocks forever. 

e e e 

The spectroscope has been used for many 
yeats to discover and identify the elements and 
minerals in the sun’s surface and corona. Each 
element when heated enough to become a gas, 
aS in the sun’s corona or the laboratory, shows 
its own distinct color or shade of color. Nearly 
all elements known on earth, except gold, phos- 
phorus, mercury, and two or three others, have 

en identified in the past from the sun spec- 
tum. Just recently, the spectra of gold and 
10fium, a rare radioactive element, have been 
discovered and checked. 


OCTOBER, 1944 





Color Aids Identification 


Field Book of Common Rocks and 
Minerals, by F. B. Loomis, is an excel- 
lent book for either beginner or profes- 
sional. It contains simply worded sections 
on the six crystal systems, hardness, 
cleavage, etc. About 170 pages deal with 
minerals; another 100 pages with all 
types of common rocks—sedimentary, 
igneous and metamorphic, as well as 
coal, petroleum, etc. One of the most 
interesting and valuable parts of the 
book is the group of 73 plates of photos 
and drawings of rocks and minerals, most 


of them done accurately in full color. 

SOUTHWEST MINERALOGISTS Many amateurs find these color plates 

REPORT ACTIVE SUMMER useful in identification of their newly 
Jeanne M. Lippitt, corresponding secretary found specimens and crystals. $3.50. 





Southwest Mineralogists, Inc., reports the so- 








ciety has been active throughout the summer 
months. Study group under Mr. Eales has 
learned how to identify minerals by hardness 





and — test. Moving pictures of Luray cav- {~ ; 
erns of Virginia and Carlsbad caverns of New 

Mexico illustrated a talk by Victor Arcienega on LAPIDARY SUPPLIES’. ee 
limestone caverns, at July 21 meeting. July 30 VRECO DIAMOND BLADES 


marked the annual trip to Western Trails mu- , : 
seum and the home of Mr. and Mrs. Marion Give better performance, longer life, 
faster cutting 


Speers of Huntington Beach. 

Roscoe A. Goodcell of the Automobile Club 6-in. Blade..$ 4.50 8-in. Blade...$ 5.50 
of Southern California gave the members an in- 10-in. Blade... 6.80 12-in. Blade... 8.75 
teresting talk on the Alaskan highway, illus- | 14-in. Blade... 11.00 16-in. Blade... 13.75 


trating his talk with 110 colored slides. August Arbor holes 1/2, 5/8, 34, 1 in. 
26 field trip was to the home of Joe and Flor- Lapidary supplies now available without pri- 
ence Vercellone in South Gate. ority: Norton Crystolon Grinding Wheels, 


Wheel Dressing Sticks, Crystolon Grain and 
Norbide, Drum Sanders, Sanding Cloth, By- 
field Polishing Buffs, Polishing Powders, 


Dopping Wax, Canada Balsam, etc. 
C 0 L 0 R F U L m I n E R g L 5 CUTTER’S ASSORTMENT. For $1 we will 


send you a 3 lb. assortment of the follow- 











ing rough gem materials: Rhodochrosite, 

AMAZONITE Variscite, Thunder Eggs, Eden Valley 

Amazonite or amazonstone is a variety Wood Limb, Montana Moss Agate, Bra- 

of microcline feldspar, potassium alumi- zilian Agate, California Blue Agate, Tur- 
num silicate. Common microcline ranges ritella Agate, Petrified Wood and ete. 

from snow white to cream in color, often is PETRIFIED WOOD—Washington. Asst. 

beautifully lined, and has brilliant feldspar Varieties. 50c lb. Special 10 Ib. asst. $3. 

luster on cleavage faces. But amazonite Slabs 15-25c per sq. in. 

boasts a light green to almost emerald green On all orders for gem material add 20% to 

color, and sometimes fine hexagonal crys- cover Federal Luxury Tax. Residents of Cali- 

tals with a low pyramid. Amazonite is pena sure to add the 2%% Calif. State 


found — at Amelia a Vir- 
ginia, and many other places, including San 

Diego county, California, and Arizona. WARNER & GRIEGER 
Pike’s peak area, Colorado, furnishes per- 405 Ninita Parkway Pasadena 4, Calif. 


haps the most beautiful specimens—great Our Phone Number is SYcamore ‘6-6423 
masses of fine, deep green colored crystals. 














HERE ARE THE GIFTS 
YOU'VE BEEN LOOKING FOR! 


Rings, $4.00 and Up Necklaces, $5.00 and Up 
Brooches, $5.00 and Up 
Bracelet and Ring Sets, $15 and Up 
Plus 20% Excise Tax and 21% Sales Tax 


Petrified Picture Wood and Moss Agate — Jewelry 
Hand Made in Sterling Silver Mountings 


RINGS — BRACELETS — NECKLACES 
BROOCHES — TIE SLIDES, ETC. 


Mail Orders Filled Anywhere in U. S. A. 
ELLIOTT’S GEM SHOP 


26 Jergins Arcade Village Long Beach 2, Calif. 


Entrance Subway at Ocean and Pine 
Open 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. Daily 
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AMONG THE 


ROCK HUNTERS 


Ernest Chapman talked on minerals and crys- 
tal cavities of the New Jersey region at August 
11 meeting of Pacific mineral society. He em- 
phasized zeolites and displayed many choice 
specimens. 








August mineral notes and news, publication 
of California Federation of Mineralogical socie- 
ties, published a picture of Sequoia group 
taken at the Dinuba picnic. 

a & e 

Fred C. Johnson, for 14 years a resident of 
Africa, discussed diamonds and mining methods 
at August 11 meeting of Long Beach mineral- 
ogical society. Jesse Hardman has arranged a 
display of specimens in Long Beach main li- 
brary as an advertisement of the mineral show 
October 15. 





GEM MART 


ADVERTISING RATE 
5c a Word — Minimum $1.00 





AURICHALCITE, the double carbonate of 
zinc and copper, a really beautiful mineral, 
from a new locality. Prices 50c to $3.00 per 
specimen. W. T. Rogers, 1230 Parkway Ave., 
Salt Lake City 5, Utah. 


ROCK COLLECTORS ATTENTION—FALL 
SPECIAL OFFER—24 different, labeled, 
rocks, minerals, crystals; my selection, color- 
ful, rare, showy. Postpaid $10.00. Also with 
this offer, a free cabochon, your choice of 
moss or marked agate, opal, moonstone, tur- 
quoise, petrified wood, carnelian. You name 
it. The Rockologist (Chuckawalla Slim), 
Garvey Trailer Park, 941 E. Garvey Biva., 
Garvey 32P, California. 


Have a hobby, spend the long winter evenings 
in happiness. Permit me to start you in min- 
eral collecting. For $10.00 I will ship you 15 
beautiful Colorado minerals, size 2x2, each 
one labeled. Try it and find happiness. All 
ads in past issues still good. Jack the Rock- 
hound. P. O. Box 86, Carbondale, Colorado. 


Wanted:to buy, sell and exchange specimens 
outstandingly rare and beautiful. Sam_Par- 
ker, 2160 East Van Buren, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Selling out. Army calls. Assorted gem rocks 
(rough). 10 Ibs. $2.50. Also cabinet speci- 
mens. Leon Hansen, Colfax, Calif. 


Elba Iron Ore: Rare, in blade and crystal form, 
25c up to $5.00 piece. Something new for 
collectors. Valley Art Shoppe, 21108 Devon- 
shire Blvd., Chatsworth, Calif. 


Oregon Plume Agate in rough slabs for making 
ring, brooch or pendant sets, $4.00 to $15.00. 
Polished sets $5.50 to $20.00. A few excep- 
tional pieces at higher prices. These are the 
finest agates of Oregon’s sagebrush country. 
E. Lee Sigfrit, 211 Congress Ave., Bend, Ore- 
gon. 


Rose Tourmaline in Quartz, $3.00 to $7.50 
each. Gem Kunzite 75c gram. Specimen Kunz- 
ite, $1.50 to $20.00 each. Blue gem Tourma- 
line, 50c to $3.00 each. Jasper spheres 3 and 
6 in., 3 in. Jasper sphere $10.00; $25.00 for 
large Jasper sphere or 3 in. Jade sphere. The 
Desert Rat’s Nest, 2667 E. Colorado St., 
E. Pasadena, Calif. 


Antique Jewelry: 12 articles antique jewelry, 
brooches, rings, lockets, chains, etc. $3.60. 
12 assorted hatpins—$3.00. 12  stickpins 
$2.75. B. Lowe, Box 311, St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Pink Muscovite on Albite Quartz—Something 
new for the cabinet. Specimens, 75c to $4.50. 
Jay G. Ransom, 3852 Arboleda St., Pasa- 
dena 8, Calif. 


Minerals, Fossils, Gems, Stamps, Coims, Pis- 
tols, Glass, Bills, Indian Relics, Bead Work. 
Catalogue 5c. Cowboy Lemley Curio Store, 
Las Cruces, New Mexico. 
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Peacock Copper Specimens. Beautiful speci- 
mens. Colors range from natural golden 
brown, blue purple, red pink, in wonderful 
combinations. No two specimens have same 
coloring, but all are specimens of beauty. 
Sizes range from 2x2 to 314x4. Any amount 
between $1.00 and $6.00 will bring you one 
of these beauties, add postage please. Jack 
the Rockhound, P. O. Box 86, Carbondale, 
Colorado. 


Agate Chips, require no sawing, one pound as- 
sortment 75c. Small slabbed pieces 14 inch 
and up one ounce 30c, 14 pound $1.00. ES- 
CALANTE AGATE COMPANY, Box 941, 
Grand Junction, Colorado. 


Jewelry stones removed from rings, etc. 100 
assorted $2.40. B. Lowe, Box 311, St. Louis 1, 
Missouri. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER—One dollar each 
lot. Five all different Fluorescent Agates— 
polished. Thirty rough Mexican Opals. Fifty 
nice pieces Turquoise. Twenty different 
polishing specimens. Postage ten cents. Min- 
erals and gems on approval. DR. RALPH 
MUELLER, Professional Building, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 


Montana Moss Agates in the rough for gem cut- 
ting, $1.00 per Ib. plus postage. Elliott’s Gem 
Shop, 26 Jergins Arcade, Long Beach 2, Calif. 


$2.50 brings you prepaid six rare and beautiful 
crystallized Arizona minerals. Vanadinite, 
Dioptase, Wulfenite, Willemite, Chrysocol- 
la, Azurite. Specimens 114x2 or larger. 
Wiener Mineral Co., Box 509, Tucson, Ari- 
zona. 


Choice Palm Root—Full of eyes showing root 
and trunk structure. Very colorful. Sliced for 
Cabochons. 25 cents per square inch. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. GASKILL, 400 North 
Muscatel, San Gabriel, Calif. 


50 ring stones, including genuine and synthetic 
—$7.50. 12 genuine Opals or Cameos— 
$2.75. Plus 20% tax. B. Lowe, Box 311, St. 
Louis 1, Mo. 


INDIAN RELICS, Curios, Coins, Minerals, 
Books, Old Buttons, Old Glass, Old West 
Photos, Weapons, Catalog 5c. Lemley An- 
tique Store, Osborne, Kansas. 


Quartz crystals of the finest water clear quality 
to be had. Single points from 10c to $10.00 
each. Groups from 50c to $50.00 each. Out- 
standing specimens in groups for cabinets and 
advanced collectors from $5.00 up. Several 
bushels of broken and blemished points, 
mixed quality, fine for rock gardens at $12.50 
per Bu. Good quality blemished points, all 
sizes at $25.00 per Bu. Wavelite 50c per Lb. 
Novaculite, the beautiful gem material, in 
white, jet black, salmon pink, cream and 
blended material at 50c per Lb. Or six Lbs. 
Asstd. Colors for $2.50. Delivery Charges 
extra and satisfaction or money back on every 
item I ship. J. L. Davis, 303 Ward Ave.. 
Hot Springs, Ark. 


Most of the mineral club monthly bulletins 
contain articles of information and interest to 
members. For instance, August Sequoia bulletin 
discusses sardonyx; Searles Lake, Hot Springs 
deposits of Coso mountains; Marquette, fossils: 
Pacific mineralogist, mineralogy as a hobby, 

e e e 

During June, July and August New Jersey 
mineralogical society did not issue bulletins 
due to transportation problem. Regular meet. 
ings were resumed September 5 at Plainfield 
public library. Speaker was Mr. L. Vogt of 
WPB, whose subject was radium. 

ae * e 

Pacific mineral society on September 8 had 
a motion picture night through courtesy of 
Aluminum Company of America. Films, shown 
at Hershey Arms hotel, Los Angeles, were “Un. 
finished Rainbows,” a technicolor production 


starring Alan Ladd, “Aluminum — Mine to 
Metal” and “Aluminum Fabricating Processes,” 
+ e & 


Searles Lake gem and mineral society con. 
tinued activity through the hot summer months, 
Mr. and Mrs. John McPherson were hosts to 
the group August 16. Mr. McPherson talked on 
the history and mining development of his sec. 
tion of the Argus range, about 11 miles north 
of Trona. Robert L. Sherman gave the second 
half of his talk on astronomy, using his home 
made telescope. New members will join with 
old helping Ann Pipkin put on the annual hob- 
by show October 21-22 in the high school audi- 
torium. Attendance is expected to reach 1000. 

e e e 

Arthur L. Flagg reports that Mineralogical 
Society of Arizona found it worth while to hold 
informal meetings through the summer months. 
The group met on the Arizona museum lawn 
with all museum facilities available. Annual 
picnic was June 4 with 60 in attendance. Regu- 
lar schedule will be resumed October 5, and 
continue on first and third Thursdays through 
May, 1945. Pertinent motion pictures will be 
shown once a month. 





DESERT QUIZ ANSWERS 


Questions on page 14 


1—Don Fernando de Taos. 
2—Mt. Ellen, 11,485 feet elevation. 
3—Adolph Bandelier. 4—22. 
5—Mesozoic. 
6—-Copper bells of Mexican origin 
have been found in excavations in 
northern Arizona, particularly at 
Wupatki Ruin. 
7—Remains of Hohokam (People That 
Are Gone) irrigation canals still are 
to be seen south of Phoenix, Afi- 
zona, in Casa Grande ruin area. Sci- 
entists believe they were used be- 
tween 200 B. C. and 500 A. D. 
8—M. L. Woodard, Gallup, N. M. 
9—32 miles have been explored, but 
only about seven miles have well 
lighted trails. 
10—Coloring of gem stones for commer- 
cial use. 
11—Panamint range. 
12—Hopi. The Papago speak Shoshon- 
ean which is also the stock of the 
Hopi. 
13—Spanish Duke of Albuquerque. 
14—Diné, meaning The People. 
15—The Yuman-speaking Kamia whose 
descendants now are found with the 
Yuma and Cocopah. 
16—Deposition by water. 
17—Pigweed, or Saltbush family. 
18—1700. 19—C. Hart Merriam. 
20—Sapphire. It is hardness nine, only 
the diamond will make a scratch on 
it. 
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Tables Identifying Minerals 


Tables For the Determination of Min- 
erals, by E. H. Kravs and W. F. Hunt, is 
the answer to a long felt need. Few pros- 
pectors or amateurs have either the ex- 
act technical knowledge or the necessary 
equipment to make careful chemical or 
other tests for the identification of min- 
erals or deposits. Kravs and Hunt’s book 
is made up of a series of tables of the 
physical characteristics of minerals which 
can be determined by anyone. It puts a 
vast fund of information about 250 com- 
mon minerals at the service of all. 266 
pages. Price $3.00. 
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Western miners have been notified by the war 
production board that no further supply of ice- 
Jand spar, used in the manufacture of gun 
sights, precision instruments, dichroiscopes, 
etc. will be needed after October 1. H. G. Tay- 
lor of WPB said the army and navy have an- 
nounced a reduction in requirements of iceland 
spat and estimate that their requirements soon 
will be filled by existing stock piles. 


Marquette geologists association, Chicago, 
resumed meetings September 9. 
e a e 


Rocky Mountain federation has planned a 
traveling or loan collection of minerals. Each 
active member society contributes a small col- 
lection of rare or exceptional specimens from its 
locality. Mineralogical Society of Arizona start- 
eda group of 20 unusual minerals on its rounds 
October 1. Exchange is made monthly. 

. J e e 


Sequoia mineral society met at Reedley Au- 
gust 1. Members displayed agate, with empha- 
sis on sardonyx. A game of mineral identifica- 
tion intrigued participants. Bill Dyck gave a 
small Arizona peridot to each member who was 
born in August. 

i] a e 


Fifty-six members and visitors of Orange 
Belt mineralogical society met for a covered 
dish dinner in Pinetum at Sylvan park, Red- 
lands, August 13. First prize went to Dr. D. H. 
Clark for most interesting experiences as rock 
collector. 

e e e 


Members of Mineralogical Society of Utah 
enjoyed rare treat September 3 when they held 
their first annual dinner at CCC camp in beau- 
tiful Albin basin at upper Alta. Miss Betty 
Jones headed arrangements committee. Dinner 
marked last field outing of the year and mem- 
bers were free to bring guests. 

e . e 


New Jersey mineralogical society has elected 
following officers for 1944-45: Joseph D’ Agos- 
tino of NBC, New York, president; H. Millson, 
Calco Chemical Co., vice-president; Dr. P. Wal- 
ther, vice-president; G. R. Stilwell, Bell Labora- 
tories, New York, secretary; Miss E. Hensel, 
Plainfield public schools, treasurer; D. A. Su- 
tina, Plainfield public schools, librarian; Dr. 
A. C. Hawkins, Lucius Pitkin Co., New York, 
curator. 

oe e e 


Americans would wonder less about the de- 
mand for tin, and the apparent scarcity, if they 
knew of some of the numberless uses to which 
It is put in the war effort. The new battleship 
Missouri carries almost 100 tons of tin mixed 
With its other metals. Every warship, of every 
type, carries great quantities of this fine metal. 

€ radio uses it in many of its parts, also the 
848 mask, the bombsight, and a thousand and 
One other military and naval instruments. Save 
your tin for the government, and you will be 

elping both the army and navy on their way 
to Tokyo and Berlin. 


OCTOBER, 
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OCCURRENCE OF HERKIMER 
QUARTZ CRYSTALS DESCRIBED 


By EDMUND EVERETT Hoss, Sr. 


The famous Herkimer quartz crystals of Her- 
kimer county, New York, occur either in pocket 
cavities in Little Falls dolomite, or, as this rock 
disintegrates, the many small doubly-terminated 
crystals locally called “Little Falls diamonds,” 
are found loose in the top soil. The native rock 
of the vicinity is either massive dolomite, dolo- 
mite rhombs, or dolomitic limestone. The crys- 
tals are found only in certain phases of the dolo- 
mite itself, known as the Beekmantown forma- 
tions. 


In the deep railroad cut of the West Shore 
railroad at Little Falls, N. Y., one can see the 
strata to perfection. In the bottom of the cut, 
are seen Cambrian age rocks, such as Little Falls 
granite, gneiss, etc. Above this, Little Falls dolo- 
mite, and at the top, the strange and curious 
Little Falls Cryptozoan ledge. 


Herkimer quartz crystals are hexagonal, with 
a six-sided pyramid on each end. In the smaller 
crystals, and even a few of the larger ones, the 
sides or faces of the main crystal all appear to 
be of the same uniform size and shape. But, in 
many large crystals, the sides are quite irregular 
in form and shape. These are known as trapezo- 
hedral or trapezohedrons (cf Dana). In this 
latter type, hardly any two of the faces are of 
the same shape or size. 


Many small Little Falls “diamonds” are per- 
fect brilliants, without striations, imperfections 
or inclusions. They have fine luster and many 
have been cut into gem stones for rings and 
brooches. However, the larger crystals are 
notably lacking in the fine luster and trans- 
parency so noticeable in the small ones, but 
have instead, fractures, flaws, drops of water 
or other liquid, specks of carbon or iron, and 
are thus unsuitable for gems or other uses. 


While most of the Herkimer county crystals, 
the ones for which the collectors go in a big 
way, are doubly terminated, some with single 
terminations, often cloudy or smoky, are found 
at Diamond hill near Salisbury, N. Y. Also, 
even near the fine “Herkimer diamonds” dolo- 
mite cavities sometimes are coated with dirty- 
looking drusy quartz, and these cavities never 
produce desirable crystals. Most of the brilliant 
Little Falls crystals already have been collected. 
At Middlevale, about all of the largest doubly- 
terminated gems, and even the crystal freaks, 
have been gathered. 


Fluorescent stones sometimes appear. Donald 
Hurley, a collector who specializes in quartz, 
states, ‘Much of our Herkimer quartz possesses 
fluorescent traits or possibilities with a cold 
quartz lamp, and some of my Middlevale, N. Y.., 
quartz crystals fluoresce beautifully and show 
spots of green, gold and yellow fluorescence.” 


Doubly-terminated crystals are rare in the 
places where dolomite rhombs and calcite are 
in evidence. But there are exceptions to the 
rule. Arthur Davis on one of his collecting 
trips made an unusual discovery of a large cal- 
cite crystal with a cavity in one side, and within 
this county, a double-terminated Middlevale 
quartz crystal. The quartz termination lying 
deepest in the calcite and the inside of the cal- 
cite cavity itself both were deeply striated. 


Other unusual finds have been a large crystal 
badly shattered inside, but with the other side 
still intact; a group of three large and two 
small inter-grown crystals, with a water bubble 
blown out of one of them so as to form a geode; 
and a large Diamond Hill crystal with one 
termination almost effaced by rubbing on the 
dolomite. 


The area of Herkimer county, where good 
crystals have been found, is quite small but if 
one perseveres, good gem crystals still may be 
found in many places, although not as easily as 
in past years. 








Cogitations4 . . . 


Of a Rockhound 
By LOUISE EATON 


Don’t yu love to see a nexpert rock- 
houn meet up with a unknown speci- 
ment! He duz a little licking, hefts th 
rock, scratches at it with a pocket nife, 
uses a hand lens on all sides ’n corners, 
fondles it a while then consults Dana to 
see if maybe his guess at identification 
is purhaps correct, before takin th rok 
to the labratory to make further tests. By 
the time he’s finished with it he shure 
knows all there is to know about it. 

co) a e 


There'll probally be more rockhouns 
in the comin generashun than there is 
now bucuz rockhouns’ children, ’n spe- 
cially grandchildren, seems jus natcher- 
ally to be born rockhouns. Bout the furst 
thing they duz when they starts navigatin 
is to find all th rox in reach. Then shure 
as shootin they licks um meditatively. 
Like gron ups xactly. Then when they 
can walk they cumz in proud as punch, 
sayin, “Here wok, Bumpo, here nice 
fresh wok.” The future looks bright for 
attendance at gem ’n mineral clubs. 

> * e 

Mama rockhouns has to be patient 
bout clutter in th house. Papa rockhouns 
’n their frens are adept at strewin rox 
over tables ’n uther flat surfaces, but not 
so good at cleanin up afterward. 











Imperial Valley gem and mineral society is 
placing a display of cut and polished material in 
their showcase in county court house, El Centro. 

a a e 

Paragraphs in Long Beach mineral news are 
separated by the announcement: Long Beach 
mineral show, October 15, 1944. 


Mojave Desert Gem 


On Highway 91, 11 Mi. East of Barstow 
One Mile West of Yermo, Calif. 
E. W. SHAW. P. O. Box 363, Yermo, Calif. 














INSTANT IDENTIFICATION 


—faster analysis, sorting and 
grading of fluorescent ores 


MINERALIGHT 


SAVES TIME and MONEY 
SCHEELITE 





GEOLOGISTS! Zircon 
MINERALIGHT works like magic Willemite 
—lighting your way to hidden Steesten 
values in fluorescent ores— Tale 
identifying your finds with 
quick evaluation. Used for Mercury 
faster, better ore handling in | and many others 








mining operations. 
A model for every purpose—all fully guaranteed— 
20 ore samples free with each lamp. 
Write for free 4-color catalog today. Dept. T 


ULTRA-VIOLET PRODUCTS, INC. 


CALIFORNIA 


$205 SANTA MONICA BOULEVARD @ LOS ANGELES 27 
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RX—the complete 
lapidary shop in 
one small machine 






No more sales 
during duration 


W.A.FELKER 3521 Emerald St., Torrance, California 














(ging love \APIDARY EQUIPMENT 


SPECIAL 


10-lb. package 300 (FF) grit for 
use with Old Miser only and 
ene jar Old Miser Lapping 
Compound, all for... 


$3.50 F.O.B. Redlands 


16-inch 







Send for 
Literature to 


Covington Lapidary 
Engineering Co. 
R ds, Cal. 























We are now permitted to sell a limited 
number of these Improved Vreco Dia- 
mond Saws to civilian users. 


Owing to production economies Vreco 
offers these faster cutting, longer life 
Diamond Saws at lowest prices, 


postpaid. 
6-inch_______ $4.50 10-inch_______ $6.86 
8-inch__.._.__ 5.50 12-inch____.__. 8.75 
14-inch... $11.00 


Be sure to specify arbor hole size 
when ordering. 


Vreeland Lapidary Mfg. Co. 


2020 S. W. Jefferson St. Portland, Ore. 











HILTON'S Aad 
and Gam Shop 


JOHN W. HILTON, Owner 


_ 
On U. S. Highway 99 
Ten Miles South of Indio 
_ 


Across from Valerie Jean Date Shop 
P. O. ADDRESS, THERMAL, CALIFORNIA 
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AMATEUR GEM CUTTER 


This page of Desert Magazine 
is for those who have, or aspire 
to have, their own gem cutting 


and polishing equipment. Lelande Quick, who conducts this department, is former pregj. 
dent of Los Angeles Lapidary society. He will be glad to answer questions in connection 
with your lapidary work. Queries should be addressed to Desert Magazine, El Centro, Calif 


By LELANDE QUICK 


This isn’t the place for it but I wanted to tell 
you that the war will be over on October 27. It 
happened this way. When I returned recently 
from the east a doctor friend told me this story 
in all seriousness. A patient of his had been to 
New York in April. It was her first trip there 
so she thought the best way to see a lot of it 
quickly and cheaply would be from the top of 
a bus. She boarded one and climbed upstairs. 
The only seat available was next to a Chinese 
and as she sat down he tipped his hat and smil- 
ingly handed her a dime. Before she had a 
chance to protest the seeming effrontery he told 
her that she would need it to pay her fare as she 
had left her purse on the bureau in her hotel 
room. Tearing open her handbag she found it 
was true and she was properly confused. She 
was filled with wonder and questions of course 
but try as she would she could not form one 
question of the many she wanted answered 
when her samaritan invited her to do so. He 
soon had to alight from the bus so he said “per- 
haps madame would like the answer to the 
question that is on everyone’s lips. The war will 
be over on October 27.” And with that he was 
gone. 

Now there could be many interpretations of 
that prediction. The war could be over before 
this appears which wouldn’t make the prophecy 
so ridiculous because it would still be true. Per- 
haps there are many versions of this tale, a tale 
that Alexander Woolcott would have drooled 
over, but I have heard no others. 


I mention it because it started a train of think- 
ing that has been bothering me for weeks. I 
would like to employ the services of “Ching” 
to tell me which one of a load of Chocolate 
Mountain geodes contains red crystals, to tell 
me just when they plow at Nipomo so that I 
could arrive while they were doing it and fill a 
sack with agates, to tell me when the best stones 
are “‘running’’ at Redondo Beach, to tell me 
where there is another Virgin valley, to tell me 
just where to dig for the best thunder eggs and 
to tell me of many undiscovered gem areas. 
Sometimes I get unreasonable requests like the 
one that came recently: “Mr. Quick, I’m just 
going to put myself in your hands for the dura- 
tion. Tell me all the spots in San Bernardino 
county (the largest in the country) where I can 
find agate and chalcedony.” I would turn over 
correspondence like that to “Ching” for reply. 
I could use him in so many ways. Before I 
ground a gem at all I would ask him if the final 
result would be worth it all and I'd take his ad- 
vice—if the war IS over on October 27. 


Having recently had occasion to purchase an 


expensive piece of carved coral for my collection 
I was gratified to learn that there was no 20 per 
cent federal tax on it “because,” said the clerk, 
“there is only a tax on mineral figures, none on 
animal or vegetable and coral is vegetable mat- 
ter.” I tried to correct her by telling her it was 
animal matter but she ridiculed the idea for 
hadn’t she seen the coral reefs growing like 
flowers with her very own eyes? It seemed fu- 
tile to tell her that coral is the skeletons of 
countless polyps turned to carbonate of lime so 
I completed my purchase, grateful that I did not 
have to pay the heavy tax. But since it is a min- 
eral it seems the government has missed a bet 
and I wonder if one could refuse to pay any 
tax on jewelry made of petrified wood on the 
ground that it was “vegetable matter.” There is 
no tax on ivory because it is animal matter and 
these points are good to know. 


While jade, ivory, coral and other carved gem 


figures always have commanded fancy prices 
they never again will be sold for as little as they 
are now for a world is coming soon where no 
artisan will work for four cents a day as did the 
Chinese who carved most of the figures now in 
existence. It is safe to say that any figure pur. 
chased at a hundred dollars today will be worth 
many times that in the markets of a few years 
from now. In purchasing such materials remem. 
ber to purchase carving and not size. Purchase 
hard hand labor and not just material. A two 
inch figure intricately carved with great imagin- 
ation is far greater in value than a six inch fig. 
ure with large smooth areas and little carving. 


Following last month’s advice on coloring 


agates red I am giving herewith the methods 
used in Idar, Germany, for coloring agates blue. 


Dissolve nine ounces of potassium ferro- 


cyanide in a quart of water and permit the stone 
to be colored to soak in it about three weeks. 
After washing it thoroughly it should be placed 
in a saturated solution of ferrous sulphate made 
by adding that chemical to a quart of water un- 
til no more will dissolve. In about ten days the 
stone is removed and dried in the sun. If the 
stone is not the desired shade it is returned to 
the ferrous sulphate solution until the desired 
shade is attained. Chalcedony and jasper colored 
in this manner is referred to as ‘‘Swiss lapis.” 


If a dark blue is desired a few drops of nitric 


acid and a few of sulphuric acid should be add- 
ed to the ferrous sulphate or the first solution 
can be changed to ferri-cyanide instead of ferro- 
cyanide (red prussiate of potash instead of yel- 
low). 


The chemicals used in these coloring process- 


es can be bought by the pound for very little 
from your local laboratory supply house or di- 
rect from chemical companies. Remember that 
sulphuric acid and water has an explosive ac- 
tion when warm and too concentrated. Other- 
wise no danger attends the use of these acids. 
All of these coloring agents work better if a way 
can be found to keep the solutions warm during 
the soaking. 


DID YOU KNOW .. . 


Amygdaloid is the Greek word for almond 
and agates, usually almond shaped, are re 
ferred to as being amygdaloidal. 


Most agates are small, being rarely larger than 
an orange except agates from South Amefica. 
The geodes found in this country are a com- 
bination of agate and quartz and are larger 
than solid agates. 


The largest agate ever found weighed two 
tons. 


Agates usually occur wherever trap rock ex: 
ists. 


Unless chalcedony is banded it is not agate. 


Despite the appearance to the naked eye ther¢ 
are thousands of bands to an inch of thick- 
ness. As many as 17,000 to the inch have 
been counted. 


Until recently the agate was the birthstone for 
June having been superseded by the pearl. 


The largest agate diggings in the world at 
present are in the Catalan districts of Artigas. 
Uruguay. 
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Souths Would Be Self-Sustaining ... 
Grand View, Idaho 
Dear Desert: 


Mrs. Baur, in her “‘chest-thumping’’ let- 
ter, seems to have missed the fine high 
glow that burns in all of Marshal South's 
writings. The lady cannot know any inti- 
mate things about desert life or she would 
realize that all he writes is of vital interest 
to one who knows his desert. 

Sustaining life on any desert is no small 
matter. I have never felt the slightest de- 
gree of the “‘I-am-better-and-wiser”’ atti- 
tude in any of his articles. One must be 
wise, that is true, to live on the desert. One 
must be wiser than the city dweller—to the 
ways of the desert—to sustain life there. 
Marshal South might be helpless in the 
city, but I do not believe he would. He is 
too inventive fer that. 

Mrs. Baur asks what the South family 
would do for food and paper and doctor 
bills if it were not for the city folks. My 
answer is that the South family would get 
along all right. There is a spirit in his and 
Mrs. South’s writings that is vital, strong 
and full of courage that could not die out. 

About all this criticism he must smile 
in tolerance. You cannot open some peo- 
ple’s eyes to the desert. Mr. South must 
feel as the great artist did when he with 
others stood before his painting of the 
Master standing by the door with a light- 
ed lantern in His hand. Someone said to 
the artist, “You have not finished the 
painting—you have forgotten to put a 
handle on the door.” The great artist re- 
plied, “Yes, it is finished. That is the door 
to the human heart. It can be opened from 
the inside only.” 

E. A. BRUBACHER 


No Ego in South Articles . . . 
Marion, Ohio 
My Dear Miss Harris: 

Please tell Marshal South to pay no at- 
tention to the Los Angeles lady with the 
shoulder chip who seems to regard herself 
superior to those who live outside city 
limits. She no doubt can secure the infor- 
mation she wants by writing Washington, 
D. C., for bulletins on the subjects she 
likes. Many of your readers are not vitally 
or practically interested in making adobe 
bricks or preparing a mescal roast, but all 
the charm of his letters would be lost if 
such items were omitted. 

_ Many of us are exiled from the desert, 
Just now, much farther away than Los An- 
geles, and the South letters help greatly in 
bringing the desert to us here in the east. 

We have read all South’s letters and 

found no trace of ego in any of them. 


MRS. C. L. DOBBINS 
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LETTERS... 


Open Letter to Marshal South... 
Figarden, California 


I have thought for a long time I would 
write in protest of your superciliousness 
but I waited to cool off. Then your article 
of May, 1944, was the last straw in your 
effrontery to the Southwest. 


As a native of this country, born and 
bred of people who have been here not 
two or three generations but seven and 
eight and longer, I feel it is a duty to let 
DM know how I and other readers I have 
consulted feel about the space accorded 
you in this otherwise fine magazine. I have 
known life firsthand from early childhood, 
barefooted, among the rattlesnakes in the 
back countries of Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona and California. And that child- 
hood dates back to more than 50 years. I 
knew it in the raw and this sham of yours 
is pretty stupid stuff. 


If you were on the square with yourself 
you could see as well as we that you are 
gratifying your own selfish desire to make 
and dominate your own little world. You 
are kidding yourself that you are doing 
something big for your children, but you 
are making inhibited little snobs of them 
—not the aristocratic type but more brut- 
ish and uncouth and even more artificial 
than your hated aristocrat, as Rudyard's 
vocabulary shows. Being a misfit is your 
privilege but it is society's business when 
you set up a small dictatorship to manu- 
facture misfits, even if they are your own 
children. 

You have gone off on a tangent of get- 
ting back to nature in a physical way which 
is as futile as the one in which the Balzac 
character went in the “Search of the Ab- 
solute,” and like his, your family will be 
sacrificed on the altar of your fetishism. If 
you made a fraction of the effort to do 
some original thinking that you do to 
make some spectacular physical imitation 
of a Southwest native, you really would 
benefit yourself and mankind. 

You will not rise above that ‘‘realm of 
tooth and claw,” in which you mention 
living, by climbing a mountain. Tanya’s 
poems show that she knows this truth, but 
you are so concerned with platitudes of 
barefoot health and diet fads, to say noth- 
ing of poor Indian craft counterfeits, that 
you seem to have no sense of values. But in 
the meantime you write down to us that 
we are all out of step but you in this grand 
march. My friends and I have grown up 
with the Indians. They are our friends, and 
they do not need a tenderfoot’s pretended 
defense. 

SUSAN GROENE 


Are Desert Men Egoists? ... 
Baker, California 


Dear Desert Mag: 

Mrs. John C. Baur, Jr., writes a delicate- 
ly suggestive letter of disapproval to which 
most of us Desert dwellers will have to 
plead guilty, with extenuating circum- 
stances. 

Desert dwellers do not display nearly 
as much trepidation and ignorance when 
in the city as city people do in the desert. 
City people on their first trip to the desert 
nearly always are disgusted until they have 
spent enough time to become sensitive to 
its beauties and peacefulness. Then they 
often display more enthusiasm than the 
oldtimers and wish to remain indefinitely. 
Desert dwellers enjoy a city visit for a 
short time but the longer they stay the 
more disgusted they become. Ever hear of 
a desert dweller wishing to escape to the 
city? Lots of us desert dwellers spend our 
vacations seeing more of the desert. Ever 
hear of a city man spending his vacation 
seeing more of the city? 

Select any city man you wish, put him 
where he can get no manufactured sup- 
plies; put Marshal South in the same posi- 
tion and Mr. City Man will lag so far be- 
hind that there would be no comparison. 
With a small fraction of the raw materials 
City Man will require, Marshal will keep 
his family in opulence. I will give hearty 
odds on that, and I have never seen Mar- 
shal. But I do know many desert dwellers, 
and I doubt that Marshal is below par. 

How can any desert dweller always hide 
the feeling of ‘“I-am-better-and-wiser-than- 
you-because-I-live-on-the-desert.” _ Every- 
thing animate that lives on the desert has 
that look. 

ELMO PROCTOR 
More Power to Chest-Thumping .. . 
Utica, Ohio 
Dear DM: 

Why must you publish such a letter as 
Mrs. Baur’s in the August issue? Her dis- 
torted viewpoint and destructive criti- 
cism ruins an otherwise harmonious page 
of letters. More power to Marshal South 
and his chest-thumping! They have found 
peace, solitude and independence. They 
are free from the veneer of civilization. 

B. JAY PURDY 
‘ e e e 
South Not a Chest-Thumper... 
Prescott, Arizona 
Editor Desert Magazine: 

Marshal South is not, and never will be, 
a ‘‘chest-thumper.’’ He is so humble, so 
thoroughly imbued with a love of nature 
in her lowliest forms that people “of the 
world” sometimes mistake him. He speaks 
of the things of the soul—lasting things— 
and he finds them in a desert land amid a 
desolation that would strike terror to the 
heart of a person less attuned to the In- 
finite. 
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By RANDALL HENDERSON 


W ITH THE ALLIED FORCES IN NORTH AFRICA— 
Early in May when the temperatures at this Sahara oasis 

reached 113 degrees at midday I was ready to predict 
that we were in for a long hot summer. But I have had to revise 
many of my schoolbook notions about arid North Africa. I 
have learned that the Sahara is neither an unbroken expanse of 
rolling sand dunes, nor a region where unbearably hot days fol- 
low each other with such monotony that only the strongest can 
survive and keep their sanity. 

Neither of these concepts is accurate. It is true there are great 
plains of sand. I have flown over them for hours. But it also is 
true that these sand wastes are broken by mountain ranges, 
gorges, escarpments, plateaus, buttes and in fact all the topo- 
graphic features which give endless variety to our own Ameri- 
can desert. 

As for the weather in this western region of the Sahara, it is 
unpredictable—at least for a tenderfoot from southwestern 
U.S.A. One day in June the traffic crew loaded two big genera- 
tors on a transport plane at noon—and the metal was so hot the 
men had to use thick pads of rags to protect their hands. Ordin- 
ary gloves were not adequate. And that night we slept under a 
blanket. There are many days when a haze of yellow dust closes 
in around us until we cannot see the high escarpment four miles 
from the field. At the same time there is hardly enough breeze 
to fill the windsock that gives landing direction to the pilots. 

The weather officer explains that this haze is due to sand- 
storms elsewhere on the Sahara. The fine dust is carried aloft 
at some distant point, and when there happens to be no wind 
overhead here to keep it moving it descends on us in a yellow 
fog. Likewise, the sand that whirls aloft when we have a strong 
wind may shower down many hours later on the black tents of 
desert nomads many hundreds of miles from here. 

So we get the dust both going up and coming down. When 
the wind blows we are blasted with our own dust. And when 
the wind stops we are showered with a thick haze of yellow flour 
that was carried aloft elsewhere on the desert. There is always 
a sandstorm blowing somewhere on the Sahara. 

But I do not mean to imply that summertime on the Sahara 
is a season of perpetual dust. The nights, with few exceptions, 
are delightful. The air generally clears after sundown. There 
are no malarial mosquitoes here and we sleep out under the 
stars. Toward morning a cool breeze nearly always makes it 
necessary to pull on a sheet or even a blanket. This refreshing 
breeze continues until eight or nine o'clock. If you were to fly 
into our field for a brief visit during these early morning hours 
you would go home and tell your friends that the Sahara has the 
most delightful summer climate on earth. But if your plane was 
delayed a few hours and you stepped off your transport into the 
scorching dust-laden blast of early afternoon you would ever 
after vow that this climate was manufactured in hell—and not 
too far away at that. 

Anyway, we have lots of variety. Too much of it at times. 
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For instance at noon today while a plane circled overhead get- 
ting landing instructions the wind changed directions three 
times in 18 minutes. The pilot finally decided we were all crazy 
down here in the radio room, and hung up his headphone and 
picked his own runway. That was the smart thing to do under 
the circumstances. 

With all its sandstorms and dust-fogs, the Sahara has its ad- 
vantages. I prefer it to the humid sticky atmosphere of tropical 
Africa where I was stationed a year ago. It took six months to 
get the musty smell out of my clothes after that tropical as- 
signment. Here there is sand in our salt at times, but we never 
have to unscrew the top of the shaker to get the seasoning out. 

* * * 

Our first summer shower came late one afternoon while we 
were eating our evening chop. The sky clouded over and a blast 
of wind filled the air with dust. I looked out the window just in 
time to see the top blow off my jeep. Then the rain came. Rain 
on the desert! You have to spend months on a dry parched des- 
ert to appreciate the miracle of rain. There was a hum of excite- 
ment around the mess table. Some of the men rushed out on the 
porch to see the shower. Others started a song. The half-naked 
Arab mess boys went out to feel the cool drops of water on their 
bodies. Two of them tackled the job of restoring the top on the 
jeep—glad for an excuse to be out in the rain. 

When it was over I went outside with the others. Everyone 
was in high spirits, but there was something lacking. Then I 
knew what it was. The scent of creosote. Rain on my home des- 
ert fills the air with the pungent odor of greasewood. I like that 
smell. Rain and creosote have been associated together in my 
life for so many years that this Sahara shower did not seem quite 
natural. There is no greasewood here—but it was a welcome 
shower for all that. 

* * * 

This evening just before sundown I heard singing so weird 
and familiar that I rushed out of my quarters to see from whence 
it came. The picture it brought to my mind was of painted In- 
dians—the Antelope clansmen coming out of their kiva and 
trotting along in single file toward the open court where they 
are to participate in the annual Snake Dance of the Hopi Indians 
in northern Arizona. 

At first there was no one in sight, but the chant grew louder, 
and then around the corner of a mud building a half block 
away came a motley gang of blacks—Senegalese, not Arabs. 
Many of them live on this oasis. Two of them pulled a two 
wheeled cart, others were pushing, and some were just strag- 
gling along. Their song was not the falsetto of the Navajo, but 
the gutteral chant of the Hopi mesa with a staccato emphasis at 
certain intervals. It was a chord that one unconsciously identifies 
with primitive people. Such music stirs something deep withia 
one—it never can be forgotten. 

The blacks, many of whom are on slave status—although un 
der French law they could have their freedom if they wanted tt 
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The Sahara Oasis where Capt. Henderson is 
stationed extends for many miles along the 
dry sandy bed of an African wadi. This pic- 
ture, taken by the Desert Magazine editor, 
shows just a small section of the oasis. These 
are all native date palms, and underneath the 
dunes in which they are growing is a great un- 
derground reservoir—a catch basin filled at 
inegular intervals by the storm waters from 
the surrounding rainshed. Two grass huts 
which are occupied by nomad Arabs during 
the annual date harvest season are seen 
among the trees. 


—dance and sing in the oasis nearly every evening. These eve- 
ning festivals are more like darky camp meetings than the cere- 
monial dances of the aborigines. But somewhere out of the past 
this little group of mud-haulers had revived a chant from the 
ancient jungle or desert—and that was the song that brought me 
out of my quarters with visions of the dancing clansmen of 
Hopi. Only once in the six months I have been here have I heard 
that unforgettable music. 
* * * 


Houmadi, the chief of this oasis, is building a new business 
block in the market place. Rather, Houmadi sits by in a flow- 
ing white tunic while his Senegalese laborers haul mud and 
make the adobe bricks for the structure. It was one of his work 
gangs who sang the ancient chant I mentioned above. 


Throughout central Africa the mud for a new building nor- 
mally would be carried on the heads of the workers. But Hou- 
madi is progressive. He salvaged some old automobile wheels. 
They came from the junk yard where lie the relics of vehicles 
once used for the long stage run from the seacoast to this oasis. 
With these wheels, the chief made carts, also of salvaged mate- 
ial, to speed up the transport of mud and rocks, or whatever is 
to be hauled. One cart with a half dozen men will move as much 
mud as would require a hundred head-carriers. This oasis is be- 
coming civilized. 

* * * 


_ Many of the air travelers who pass through this desert serv- 
ce station and off-load for a few minutes while the plane is be- 
ing refueled, now carry souvenirs. I have given permits to two 
of the native metalsmiths who turn out crudely hammered paper 
knives and ingenious padlocks of brass and copper, to bring 
their products to the airport. They are picturesque salesmen in 
their blue robes and turbans. They speak only a few words of 
English, and when the customer is unable to understand their 
broken French, they squat down and draw figures in the sand. 
The prices always are quoted in francs, for that is the only kind 
of money we ever see here—ragged paper francs issued by the 
Vatious French territorial governments in many sizes and de- 
Signs, 

_ The two Arabs are very jealous of each other. One of them 
8 a better craftsman than the other. The inferior workman com- 
plains that his competitor charges too much for his wares. I 
have been assured by each of them that the other is “no good.” 
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It is easy to understand why 14- 
year-old Wadou is a favorite 
with the American soldiers. He 
is one of the native laborers em- 
ployed to maintain the airfield. 
Until they have passed the ado- 
lescent age Arab boys wear a 
scalp lock for religious reasons. 
They are all good Moslems. 


Street in the native village located in the oasis. 
These dwellings are of mud and stone with 
mud roofs. They are extremely cool during 
the summer and provide comfortable housing, 
but are almost without furniture. The Arabs 
sleep on goatskins spread on the mud or stone 
floor. Meals generally are cooked in a small 
stone fireplace, and the prepared victuals are 
served on the floor with the family seated 
around them on skins or rugs. Only a small 
part of the desert population lives within such 
settlements as these—a majority of the Arabs 
being nomads who seldom come to “town.” 


Every few days Hamed offers me a bribe to cancel the permit of 
Sidi, and vice versa. But I am against monopoly. We have some 
of it in America. It is no good. 


* * * 


If any of the readers of Desert Magazine are curious to know 
the location of this oasis on the Sahara, I can give them exact in- 
formation without violating any of the army’s rules for security. 
Our geographical position is identified by a sign which one of 
the boys stuck up along the runway. It reads: 





I overheard some of the men arguing about the distance to 
hell. The soldier who put the sign up was defending his fig- 
ures by explaining that it happened to be a cool day when he 
took the measurement. 

* * * 

In previous Diary notes I described my camel trip to the fish- 
ing and swimming pools we found in a canyon about 11 miles 
from our camp. When I returned from that trip and told the 
men in my outfit about the fine swimming hole I had found, 
they all wanted to go there. So we arranged a weekly camel ex- 
cursion. Every Saturday afternoon a caravan treks out of camp 
with GI’s perched on a half dozen or more of the camels. The 
trippers sleep that night on the floor of the rocky canyon where 
the natural tanks are located, and return Sunday afternoon, hav- 
ing had a fish dinner cooked on an open fire, and “plenty good 
swim,” as Taleb explains it. Taleb usually goes along as inter- 
preter. 

Recently I made a return visit to the tinajas. This was in mid- 
summer, and after a three-hour camel ride on a 112-degree aft- 
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1—It’s a sandy desert—but these date palms have thei 
roots in water. 


2—Bopepe would like to return to America with his 
soldier friends. 

3—Braheme (left) and Ahmed are employed as house boys 

in the American camp. They are devout Mohammedans 

and faithful workers. They speak Arabic and French, and 

have learned enough English since the American soldiers 

have been stationed at their oasis to serve as interpreters, 


4—The Sahara has its waterholes—vefilled at long inter. 
vals by storm water. 


ernoon, I assure you the cool water in the bottom of the canyon 
was a gift from heaven. 

The dates were beginning to ripen and several families of no- 
mads were camping in the little oasis that grows near the water, 
One of the Arabs wore the insignia of a high chief. They were 
all very friendly, and visited our camp and gave us a generous 
supply of their dates. We slept that night on the sand among the 
palms, and the rustle of wind blowing through dry palm fronds 
brought the same drowsy contentment I have felt scores of 
times before, camping among the native palms of the oases on 
the Southern California desert. 

But my dreams of rustling palm fronds on the home desert 
received a rude interruption before morning. For reasons which 
I probably will never know, Hou-ao, our cameleer, decided dur- 
ing the night that he wanted to sing. Maybe the army chop 
which we fed him for supper did not agree with him, or perhaps 
he was happy over having the first full meal he had eaten in 
many months. Anyway, about three a. m. he opened up witha 
loud chant that awakened everyone in camp. His voice was raspy 
and his music without melody. We stood it for about 15 min- 
utes and then I asked Taleb to explain to Hou-ao that while his 
singing was very grand, the Americans requested that he goa 
mile down the canyon to finish his concert. And that was that. 
We heard no more from Hou-ao. Apparently he felt no resent- 
ment—at least not after we had stuffed him with a good break- 
fast. 

We took a last dip in the cool water, and returned to our base 
camp in midafternoon, reaching the barracks just as a sandstorm 
blotted out the landscape. The camels were so glad to be rid of 
us they even omitted the usual groaning and bellowing when we 
off-loaded. And the GI’s were glad too. Three hours in the 
pocket-seat of a camel saddle is about all a tenderfoot can take 
at one sitting—and enjoy. 

* * * 

The nomads are trekking in from all this desert region for the 
date harvest. There will be singing and dancing and camel- 
racing in the oasis. This is a time when everyone will have 
plenty to eat. These desert folks are still living in an economy 
of scarcity. The main problem of their existence is food. Yet 
despite the ever-present struggle for enough to eat they appear 
to be quite contented with their lot. No less so, I suspect, than 
my American neighbors at home who under normal peace-time 
conditions are living in an economy of abundance—and haven't 
yet figured out a way to distribute that abundance equitably. 

But we will solve that problem. The pace of human progress 
is very slow at times—but over a long span of time it is always 
forward. In the meantime the mighty German military ma 
chine appears to be near the point of collapse. We already art 
making plans here for a joint celebration of French, Arabs and 
Americans, to be held on Surrender Day. 

I am sure the local Arabs will put much enthusiasm into the 
festivities. Relations between the native tribesmen and the 
American soldiers have been very cordial. The Arabs will miss 
the food and payrolls and goodwill we have passed along t 
them. And on our part there will always be in memory a kindly 
feeling for the dark-skinned neighbors who never failed to greet 
us with a smile and a military salute. 
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i ARLY in July, I believe it was the 5th, Rand wrote me: 'No doubt you've 
been wondering what has become of one son, GI Model 1920. The ques- 

tion cannot be answered yet. But I am in fine fettle and spirits are 
good .. . My head is buzzing with ideas for my next editorial for Desert 
Magazine. Nothing on paper yet but with the proper cooperation J will have 
it out in two or three weeks.” 

Two days later Rand was killed in action—on Saipan. He was with the 2nd 
Marine division. The message was relayed to me in Africa August 3. 1 know now 
the heartache that the daily casualty lists bring to hundreds of parents. Those 
daily lists in the newspapers are something remote and impersonal—until one 
you love is among them. 

Rand was an idealist, and like all idealists, something of a philosopher. He and 
I have camped together on the desert and in the mountains since he was eight. 
In the evenings he would sit on his bedroll by the flickering campfire and discuss 
his philosophy of life, and his plans. 

He believed his generation would create a world in which there would be more 
of cooperation, more of tolerance, less of greed and fear and hatred. When he en- 
listed in the Marines he felt that he would be fighting for those ideals. 

Rand was never bitter. He felt that the human family is involved in a 
great world-wide struggle between freedom-loving people on the one side, 
and those who would impose some form of racial or economic slavery upon 
their fellow-men on the other. And that the conflict, in its broader concept, is not 
merely a conflict between nations, but a horizontal cleavage in which men of 
good will in every race and nation are opposed to those with ignorant and selfish 
motives. 

The war, he felt, is merely a symptom of a deep-seated unrest in the hearts of 
men and women around the world. The Axis powers must be defeated. But that 
would not be the final answer. The ‘master race’’ would be beaten—but there 
still would remain the problem of the ‘master men” within every race and na- 
tion—men who regard themselves as superior because their skin is white, men 
who take advantage of human inertia to make a racket of unionism, men who 
form combines and cartels to restrict production and control prices, men who re- 
sent strongly centralized government because it interferes with the ‘free enter- 
prise” of powerful and ruthless capital. 

Rand felt that excessive wealth and extreme poverty no less than Germans 
and Japanese are the enemies of peace and happiness. He was planning to be a 
writer because he wanted to be a crusader for the things in which he believed, 
and he felt that his most effective weapon would be a typewriter. 

There are many men and women in America who share Rand's ideals. We 
have a small but potent group of them on the staff of Desert Magazine—associ- 
ates who will carry on because we want to keep faith with the men who have 
given their lives in this war, and we believe in the ultimate triumph of ideals for 
which their lives have been sacrificed. 


—RANDALL HENDERSON 
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Use Your 


© The treaty abrogates the Boulder Canyon Project 
Act which declares that flood waters conserved by 
Boulder Dam shall be used “exclusively within the 


@ Boulder Dam was built entirely on American soil 
by American initiative, engineering genius and 


@ The United States has solemnly contracted with 
American communities and states to deliver them 
quantities of Boulder Dam water and power, which 
are indispensable to their development. 


® Relying on the Project Act and those contracts, 
American citizens have committed themselves to 
| Pay hundreds of millions of dollars for construction 

of works with which to use their Boulder Dam 
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@ During cycles of dry years, such as have regu- 
larly occurred, and will recur, American uses of 
water would have to be curtailed to supply Mexéi- 


can lands. 


IF AMERICAN CITIZENS FAIL TO MAINTAIN THEIR FREEDOM, WITH ITS RIGHTS AND PRIVILEGES ON 
THE HOME FRONT—VICTORY OVER THE AXIS AGGRESSORS WILL HAVE BEEN IN VAIN! 


District, 


| Irrigation 
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In Opposing Ratification of Water 
Treaty with Mexico... PECAUSE... 


@ AMERICAN COMMUNITIES, not 
States, are, under their contracts, standing the en- 
tire cost of the Boulder Dam. 


@ The Treaty ‘guarantees’ Mexico, for all time 
1,500,000 acre feet per annum of Colorado River 
water—twice what Mexico had ever used prior to 
construction of Boulder Dam—twice what Mexico 
could possibly use without Boulder Dam. 


@ International Good-Will does not require, nor 
justify sacrifice of the natural, irreplaceable re- 
sources of the United States. 


the United 
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Pomona College brary 
Claremont, California 


THE DE LUXE CHRISTMAS GIFT... 


Beautifully packaged gift box of the DESERT’S finest date confections . . . Sweets that come from trees ‘ 
Delightful creations of VALERIE JEAN .. . Thisisa gift de luxe for that boy or girl overseas. The one- and 
three-pound sizes meet weight and size requirements, are wrapped airtight. The popular overseas pack which 
the boys themselves re-order—atter trying a sample. 


A SAMP. LE R from which to make your choice of favorites in the future. 
Contains Jumbo Stuffed Dates, Date Loaf, the New Date-Nut-Honey Confection, 
and Date Cake ... 


5-Ib. size $5.50 3 Ib, $3.50 1 Ib. $1.25 


A Book of 250 Delicious Date Recipes Will Be Included in Each Package for 50 Cents Extra per Book. 
When sending your OVERSEAS order, remember too the boy or girl in camp. 
A CHRISTMAS OR YEAR-ROUND TREAT! 


Valerie Jean will take care of your overseas mailing problems. Just VALERIE JEAN'S 
remember that Christmas packages for all armed forces overseas must 4 
be mailed between September 15 and October 15 . . . the sooner the ; 
better. Packages shipped postpaid. Please send your gift cards to be B. C. NICOLL, Owner 


enclosed. THERMAL, CALIFORNIA 




















